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Christmas Everywhere 


Everywhere, everywhere, Christmas tonight! 
Christmas in lands of the fir-tree and pine, 
Christmas in lands of the palm tree and vine, 


Christmas where snow peaks stand solemn and 
white, 


Christmas where cornfields standsunnyand bright. 
Christmas where children are hopeful and gay, 


_ Christmas where old men are patient and gray, 


Christmas where peace, like a dove in his flight, 
Brooks o’er brave men in the thick of the fight; 
Everywhere, everywhere, Christmas tonight! 


For the Christ-child who comes is the Master of 
all; 


No palace too great, no cottage too small. 


—Phillips Brooks. 
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QUESTION BOX 
(Answers found in this issue) 


1. How was September 7th celebrated 
at Central Philippine College? 


2. On what field were 189 people re- 
cently baptized in one village? 


3. What does tutondele mean? 


4. What recent event will the Crow 
Indians “hold in sacred memory”? 


5. What did the Buddhist monk do as 
soon as he was baptized? 


6. Of whom was it said “his greatest 
contribution will be his personality”? 


7. Who said “Christmas is fast becom- 
ing a Japanese festival”? 


8. Who served for ten years as a volun- 
teer W. W. G. secretary? 


9. What is meant by “pukka orphans”? 


10. Who was the first president of the 
M. and M. B. Board? 


11. What is described as a veritable 
encyclopedia of missionary information? 


12. Who constructed a written lan- 
guage for the Kachins? 


13. Who is Andres Osuna? 


14, Where is the week before Christ- 
mas celebrated by a great shooting of 
fireworks? 


15. Who was converted by something 
he found in his Christmas bag? 


16. What did the Irulas do when 
the evangelist first entered their village? 


17. What was made possible for one 
Christian Center by gifts from W. W. G. 
chapters? 


18. Who is Janas Garcia? 


PRIZES FOR 1929 


For correct answers to every question in the 
11 issues, January to December inclusive, one 
worthwhile missionary book will be given. 


For correct answers to 16 out of the 18 ques- 
tions, each issue for 11 months, January to De- 
cember inclusive, a year’s subscription to Mis- 
SIONS. Answers may be sent monthly or at the 
end of the year. In order to be eligible for a 
prize, both the answers and the page numbers 
on which the answers are found must be given. 
Answers should be written briefly. Do not repeat 
the question. Where two or more ina up work 
together, only one set should be sent in and one 
prize will be awarded. Answers may be sent 
monthly or at the end of the year. All answers 
must reach us not later than February 1st, 1930, 
to receive credit. 


This contest is open only to subscribers. 
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When you receive notice that your subscription 
has expired, renew it at once, if you have not 
already done so. Use the blank enclosed in 
your final copy. Give the blank and money to 
your Club Manager; if there is none, send di- 
rectly to us. Please sign your name exactly as 
it appears on your present address label. Some- 
times a subscriber who has already renewed 
may receive this blank, the renewal having 
reached us after this copy containing the blank 
has been mailed. Send both the old and the 
new address when requesting change. Make 
all Checks, Postal or Express Orders payable 
simply to MISSIONS. 
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In the Vestibule of the December Issue 





saeq|[SSIONS wishes you a Merry 
AS’ fii Christmas, putting into that 
/A B4| time-honored greeting the 
>); deeper meanings of joy, grati- 
{|| tude, hope and happiness which 
wee} Christmas signifies. Christmas 
¥3S)4| is the keynote of the number, as 

===) it is the note sounding through- 
out the nations of the world. How true this 
is, and how significant, appears most inter- 
estingly in the leading article, ‘‘Christmas 
Everywhere,’’ with its brief reports from the 
many lands where our missionaries have 
carried the ‘‘glad tidings’’ first announced on 
that morn when the Babe of Bethlehem was 
born. The celebration of Christmas has lost 
much of the real meaning of the event that in- 
volved the future of humanity and the ultimate 
transformation of the world, yet it brings 
inealeulable blessing and good as it centers 
thought anew each year upon the story.of the 
Christ child, which forever glorifies childhood. 
The accounts from the foreign fields are es- 
pecially delightful as they show how the glad 
influence of Christmas has flooded the lives of 
the people with joy. 

There are many interesting articles in the 
issue. Mr. Burket’s vivid sketch of experiences 
‘‘At the Mercy of Bandits in South China”’ 
should especially attract the young people, and 
we commend it to the Royal Ambassadors for a 
reading at their meetings. Dr. White has 
‘‘Golden Memories of Days on the Crow 
Fields,’’ giving report of Mrs. Petzoldt’s ordi- 
nation to the ministry. A real dialog growing 
out of ‘‘A Bazaar Day Across the Chinese 
Border’’ gives Mrs. Buker a chance to picture 
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some phases of the missionary life. Santaro, 
a Japanese editor, has a remarkable word 
about Merry Christmas as it affects Japan. 
The review of the Second Survey takes up the 
work of foreign missions. The Editor tells of 
the inauguration of Dr. Barbour as president 
of Brown University. The Mohonk Indian 
Conference revival is duly reported. The edi- 
torials treat of Gandhi’s Retirement, Two 
Christian Leaders in Conference, Why Send 
Missionaries, and Cheering Reports, which 
come from all sections. The Devotional Page 
is appropriate to Christmas. 


Then there is an exceedingly effective imita- 
tion of Pilgrim’s Progress in the allegory of 
‘‘The Pastor Unburdened,’’ which points its 
moral unmistakably in favor of the Every 
Member Canvass and the other features of the 
cooperative promotion program. Special at- 
tention is called also to the Transit, which is 
focused upon January first. 

There is a page of Personal and Impersonal, 
somewhat out of the usual order, and a feature 
that should prove attractive. Perhaps we have 
too much forgotten how personal the relation- 
ship is between the magazine and its readers 
and contributors. We all like to know about 
each other. We shall try to introduce many 
more of our missionaries in days to come. 
Other pages are filled with the news from the 
various fields and interests which find place in 
our denominational work. The Ministers and 
Missionaries Board, the Societies, Guild and 
Crusaders, Ambassadors and Open Forum, all 
have place. And the Index for the year makes 
all the contents of the eleven issues of 1929 
available for reference. 
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Christmas Everywhere 


A compilation of brief reports from Missionaries in all parts of the world showing how Christmas 
is observed on Baptist Mission Fields at home and abroad 


COMPILED BY WILLIAM B. LIPPHARD 





A SUNDAY SCHOOL CHRISTMAS CELEBRATION IN THE PHILIPPINE ISLANDS 


“i ushered in n the dawn of Christmas day 

ASA) in Japan, the journey included all Bap- 

tist mission fields abroad and at home. On each field 

the traveler in imagination tarried just long enough 

to join in the observance of Christmas, ending the 

journey with a visit on the Pacific Coast at sunset 

as the Japanese Christians in California concluded 
their Christmas celebration. 

Many readers commented favorably on that ar- 
ticle’s unusual collection of extracts from missionary 
correspondence descriptive of Christmas celebra- 
tions. So Missions decided to assemble a similar 
collection for this issue. Missionaries on all Baptist 
mission fields were invited to send in reports of how 
Christmas was celebrated on their fields last year. 
The response has been unusually generous. They 
have furnished a wealth of Christmas reports from 
which it has been difficult to compile a representa- 
tive assortment without exceeding the limits of space 
in the magazine or without omitting reports of ex- 
ceptional interest. 

A reading of all their letters is impressive in that 
they reveal how universal has become the observance 





of Christmas. They cover a vast stretch of territory, 
from Alaska to New York, from California to Japan, 
from Shanghai to Rangoon, from South India to 
Central Africa. Remembering that these reports are 
compiled only from Baptist missions and that the 
missions of all denominations would show a similar 
widespread observance of Christmas, and bearing in 
mind that there are relatively few areas where the 
influence of Christianity or the spread of western 
civilization has not penetrated, it is a reasonable 
conclusion that Christmas is today publicly recog- 
nized, or privately observed, or fittingly celebrated, 
practically everywhere. 


In Alaska and Japan 


From far-away Alaska, the extreme northwestern 
corner of North America, comes the first report. 
Here Christmas cheer came to the orphans in the 
Baptist orphanage, located on the island of Kodiak. 
Miss Vivian De Mar of the Woman’s Home Mission 
Society writes as follows: 


Due to the many loyal friends who never forget us, we 
were able to give every child in the Kodiak Baptist Orphan- 
age a splendid, happy Christmas. We also remembered all 
on the island with gifts, and some of the people in Kodiak 
who would have had little or nothing to make them glad 
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received little parcels too. The school teachers gave the 
program here because there are no lights in the school. 
After the program the community tree was enjoyed. We 
thought a Christmas so far away from loved ones would be 
hard, but they all remembered in such loving ways and we 
were so busy making others happy that we were very 
happy too. 


From Kodiak it is a long journey down the Pacific 
Coast to Seattle and a still longer journey in the 
opposite direction down the Pacific Coast of Asia to 
Japan. Japanese Baptists are now found in both 
Seattle and Japan, on opposite sides of the Pacific. 
So Miss Mary Hurd describes the Christmas cele- 
bration in the Japanese Woman’s Home in Seattle, 
while Miss Annie §S. Buzzell, missionary of the 
Woman’s Foreign Society in Japan, reports Christ- 
mas at Tono. Miss Hurd says: 


You can well imagine what a delightful Christmas these 
children had. Our tree was well supplied, as the children 
were well remembered by their friends. Christmas Eve 
came none too soon. We could hardly wait. Every time 
the door-bell rang their eyes opened in wonder and ‘they 
skipped around gaily. Finally it was time to sing our 
Christmas songs, to have the Christmas story and listen to 
two of our younger boys play Christmas carols on their 
harmonicas. Then we passed out the gifts. It was a joyous 
time, and the joy and fun continued throughout the week. 
How often they asked for the “Star Story,” and the others 
we all love so much. 


Tono is a relatively new station, having been 
opened in 1921. Christian progress is most gratify- 
ing, as is indicated in Miss Buzzell’s description. 


Tono had more Christmas than usual. Besides the usual 
church and Sunday school Christmas and my own Christmas 
party, when everyone connected with the church, from 
eighty-year-old Chiba O Jii San (Grandfather Chiba) down 
to the first year of Middle and Girls’ Schools, gets together. 
besides these, this year the Middle School boys had a spe- 
cial Christmas of their own. How they worked for it! For 
about ten days, outside of school hours, they fairly lived at 
the church. And they put on an excellent, genuinely Chris- 
tian, spiritual program—not a sign of anything trashy 
about. it. One fine thing was a scene from “Pilgrim’s Prog- 
ress,” with two hymns sung behind the scenes by one of the 
boys, and sung so well, with such feeling, that it really 
thrilled one. I thanked God for that program, showing that 
the boys are really on the right road. 


A more elaborate Christmas program was pre- 
sented by the Sunday school of the Kanagawa Bap- 
tist Church in Yokohama. Missionary Willard S. 
Topping tells about the pageant and its deep spir- 
itual impression on the large audience. 


The Sunday school of the Kanagawa Baptist Church, 
Yokohama, presented as its Christmas program a very in- 
teresting and impressive pageant entitled “The Three 
Gifts.” Written by the pastor, Mr. Yasumura, and enthu- 
Siastically presented by the pupils, its comprehensive and 
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vivid gospel message held the attention of a capacity audi- 
ence from start to finish. A well-trained choir added much 
to the beauty of the service, and for one of its numbers 
gave a very creditable rendering of the “Hallelujah Chorus.” 

After first introducing the familiar and beautiful events 
of the first Christmas, the gifts of the Wise Men were 
taken as symbols of three essential elements in a Christian’s 
life, namely, prayer, self-consecration, and _ self-sacrifice. 
and were dramatized in separate scenes. This was followed 
by a final scene, “Praise.” 

The general effect of bright, eager faces, simple yet sug- 
gestive costumes and stage settings, earnest recitation of 
Scripture, and children’s voices raised in song, and animated 
dialogue can better be imagined by those who have seen 
successful pageants, than described. The effect also upon 
the proud parents and interested neighbors who crowded 
the gallery and enlarged auditorium cannot be exactly esti- 
mated, but it is certainly safe to infer that the concrete- 
ness and vividness of the evening’s message made an indel- 
ible impression on many present. Nor should we overlook 
the effect on the children themselves. Just as for the adults 
this Christmas program will stand out more vividly in their 
minds than many sermons, so for the children who took 
part it summed up and made concrete the teachings of many 
Sunday morning lessons. 
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Unfortunately, in highly civilized centers of the 
Orient, just as in America, the commercial side of 
Christmas observance often receives emphasis with 
little appreciation of the spiritual meaning of the 
day. So in Osaka, Japan, Miss Anne Kludt de- 
scribes one effort on the part of missionaries to offset 
this commercial emphasis. 


During the Christmas season we arranged an evening of 
Christmas music for about 300 clerks in the largest depart- 
ment store here in Osaka. The message was given by Mr. 
Ogawa, the pastor of the church. Many of our guests 
heard the message for the first time in their lives. Their 
store was well decorated with Christmas trees and gifts, but 
most of them knew nothing of what Christmas meant. 


Chinese in America and China 


There are also Chinese Baptists on opposite sides 
of the Pacific Ocean. Hosts of them are in China, 
where they continue steadfastly in maintaining their 
church life in spite of the political turmoil in recent 
years. Increasing numbers of them are in Califor- 
nia. So Miss Marguerite Calder, principal of the 
Chinese school in San Francisco, tells how Christmas 





A CHINESE GIRL ON THE PACIFIC COAST 
AND HER CHRISTMAS DOLL 


was observed there. A unique plot runs through the 
play given by the Chinese B. Y. P. U. in her school. 


The B. Y. P. U. decided on a play as their contribution 
to the Christmas activities in the church. It was written 
by Mr. Moy, the pastor. This little play opened with a 
group of people, a family and some of their friends, in great 
celebration for the first son who was a month old. In 
their great pleasure they forgot the baby for a time and he 
was suffocated. So in our celebration of Christmas we 
often forget the Christ Child, who should be foremost in 
our minds. The second act showed the family mourning 
over the loss of the baby. In this home there was a ser- 
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vant who originally came from a wealthy family, but 
through loss of money was sold into this home. She was a 
fine Christian girl. She had a dream that night and the 
Christ appeared to her. He seemed to say, “The people 
use my birthday only as an excuse for a great time of feast- 
ing and pleasure.” Upon telling this dream to the family 
the father became very much interested. So in the third act 
he starts out to find the Christ. On the way he meets 
many people who were in trouble and stops to help them. 
He could not pass a beggar without giving him a coin. So 
he did not get very far when all his money was gone. Sud- 
denly he heard strange music and voices saying, “Inasmuch 
as ye have done it unto the least of these my brethren, ye 
have done it unto me.” So in helping others this man found 
the Christ. 


This same dramatic instinct observable among 
Chinese on the Pacific Coast finds also in China an 
admirable outlet for expression at Christmas time. 
President Herman C. E. Liu of Shanghai College 
sends a clipping from The China Press describing in 
detail an extraordinary pageant presented by Sun- 
day school pupils at the College. 


The Christmas season at Shanghai College was uniquely 
ushered in by Miss Bryan’s little tots of the kindergarten, 
and also the pupils of the elementary grades, who staged a 
remarkably beautiful Christmas pageant, “symbolically” not 
“historically,” wholly in Chinese fashion and atmosphere. 

Scene followed scene in quick succession. First the 
Angel’s announcement to Mary was beautifully carried out 
by a pupil and a teacher. Then came the visit of Mary to 
Elizabeth, where Mary is represented as an untaught vil- 
lage girl who comes for wisdom to Elizabeth, a Christian 
teacher. Elizabeth instructs Mary and gives her a Bible. 

Joseph the carpenter is represented by another pupil. He 
sleeps on his narrow work bench, while the little kinder- 
gartners, all dressed in white, float around his bed like angels 
in his dream. The birth of the Saviour was announced in 
song by the whole school. The “shepherds” were fathers 
and mothers who bring their “lambs” or little children to 
worship the infant Jesus. Very tiny tots of the kindergarten 
represented the “children”; pupils from the elementary 
grades, only a little bit larger but dressed in adult clothes, 
represented the “fathers and mothers”! (Plenty of laughter 
from the audience! ) 

Simeon of the temple was represented by the symbolic 
Chinese character of “Long Life,” age-old China receiving 
the Gospel, who came on the stage with a long, flowing 
white beard, bent and with tottering steps and leaning on 
a long crooked staff. The Wise Men were personified in 
China’s three great religions, Buddhism, Taoism, and Con- 
fucianism, each represented by a child dressed to perfection 
in costume to represent the part. Meeting on the stage, they 
see a bright star and discuss its meaning, coming to the con- 
clusion that a great man has just been born. 

Herod’s court was presented in the form of a dreadful 
militarism overriding the land, the haughty general drilling 
his band of frightful soldiers. Even the massacre of the 
Bethlehem children was carried out off-stage, with realistic 
screams of children and mothers! 

Then followed scenes typifying the flight to Egypt and 
the return. Lastly, the whole elementary school and kin- 
dergarten came on the stage to represent the Feast of the 
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Passover. Three young pupils were dressed in “Doctor of 
Philosophy” robes to represent the learned men of New 
China coming to Jesus, while the nations greeted each other 
in friendship and love. 


Of chief interest in China has been the effect of 
recent disturbances on the progress of Christian 
missions. Against the background of anti-foreign 
and anti-Christian sentiment a public observance of 
Christmas may therefore be regarded as evidence of 
the vitality and strength of the Christian movement 
in China. So Missionary Arthur S. Adams, now in 
America on furlough from South China, furnishes 
the following description of Christmas at Hopo. 


In the upper right-hand corner of the church stands a 
beautiful Christmas tree, the finest we have had here, given 
by good Deacon Liu A Ngo ko. Back of the pulpit plat- 
form is fastened a ten-foot strip of Dennison Christmas 
paper, showing Columbus’ fleet sailing on a deep blue sea 
against a wonderful tropical sunset! Beneath it, the motto 
from Confucius, “All within the Four Seas are Brothers,” 
does not seem out of place! On the wall, one on either 
side of the platform, are large colored evangelistic posters; 
one, Christ and the World’s Children, the other, Christ and 
the Rich Young Ruler, in a Chinese setting. In front of the 
platform are the baskets, overflowing with gifts for the 
poor—grain, sweet potatoes, old shoes and garments and 
money—as some feel able to give. 

First came the program centering around the topic “The 
Meaning of Christmas.” After Scripture reading, various 
speakers took up quickly “The Story of the Other Wise 
Man”; “The First Christmas Tree”; “How They Observe 
Christmas in America”; “How Should We Show the Christ- 
mas Spirit?” All this interspersed with musical items from 
groups of boys and girls. Total present about 400. 

After the service some 60 parcels of gifts. These pack- 
ages brought great pleasure to those who received them, 
mainly poor families of our own congregation, most of them 
with families of small children. Next came Christmas 
dinner, fourteen tables of guests, each table seating at 
least eight persons and most many more. Probably more 
than 150 people ate. It was pathetic to see the joy of the 
very old folks over Christmas. 

Truly it was heartening to experience this splendid time, 
when remembering that only a short year ago, just two days 
before Christmas, Hopo had to be evacuated owing to the 
“Red Peril” then drawing so near here. So we take courage 
and face the New Year with confidence. 


Indians in America and India 


There are Indians in America and Indians in 
India. Through one of those strange accidents in 
human history they carry the same name, although 
they are of different racial origin. Nevertheless, 
they are of the same human nature that responds to 
kindness and love and therefore readily enter into 
an appreciation of Christmas and its significance in 
revealing the love of God for mankind. Miss Ethel 
Ryan, missionary of the Woman’s Home Mission 
Society at Polacea, Arizona, describes a Christmas 
celebration among the Indians. 
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Christmas eve we had our exercises and 150 people came 
and seemed to enjoy our program of carols, recitations, and 
orchestra music. The orchestra consisted of our field ma- 
tron at the piano, two Hopi Indians with cornets and one 
with a clarinet. Edwin Carl, who last year came out strong 
for Christ through reading a Gospel of John which he 
found in his Christmas bag, told the story of the birth of 
Jesus. Christmas day dawned clear and bright and at 11:00 
o’clock people began to come from the mesa. At 1:15 we 
commenced, and our little church was packed, many hav- 
ing to stand outside at both doors, for there were over 400 
in all. For three weeks before we had been busy filling the 
bags and it was a job to get the right sized dresses and suits 
for the children. Three of the Hopi women and a white girl 
helped us. With money sent us we purchased four pails of 
candy and 75 pounds of nuts. Montgomery Ward and 
Company sent some candy as a gift and we bought 550 
one-pound bags in which to distribute these sweets. The 
joy of the people as they received their gifts more than 
made up for the hard work, and we just wish you could have 
seen the faces of the little girls when they saw the big dolls 
looking from their bulging gift bags. Hongavi, one of our 
oldest Christians, told the Christmas story and at the close 
Salmia, one of the Hopi judges, a non-Christian, arose and 
said: “From now on let us be kind to each other, not mean 
and saying unkind things. There is something in the Chris- 
tian religion that makes people happy and want to send 
things to us every year, so let us not talk against each 
other.” That meant a great deal and we are hoping and 
praying that before another Christmas Salmia may come and 
follow the One whose birthday we celebrate annually. 


Christmas in India, however, had an element of 
pathos in it for Missionary Philip Curtis of Nellore, 
who pictures for us a phase of life among people 
who do not yet know the meaning of Christmas. 


Christmas carols were sung at our door by the Indian 
nurses at 5 a. m. We could see their happy faces in the 
light of the candles which the girls carried. They know a 
joy whose source is far deeper than anything their non- 
Christian sisters have experienced. When we were in 
church Sunday morning practising Christmas music, a pro- 
cession went by in the center of which was a gaudy idol 
carried on poles borne on the shoulders of four men. Two 
men, one on each side of the idol, carried large umbrellas 
to shield the idol from the sun, and men going before 
played tunes on some shrill instrument. As we watched it, 
a sense of the awful futility of it all seemed to sweep over 
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us. The same day hundreds from the city went out to the 
river to bathe in it as a religious observance. They were 
vainly seeking the peace which only Christ can give. 


A similar contrast is noted by Rev. W. G. Evans 
of Burma, who finds rapture of soul in hearing the 
Christmas carols sung by many voices in the stillness 
of the midnight hour. 


I retired early on Christmas eve after a very busy day. 
Suddenly out of the stillness of the night as midnight was 
approaching I heard sounds that were different. First it 
was human voices singing and then a band began to play. 
And how different it was to what we had been hearing for 
so long, yet how familiar. We did not need to wonder who 
it was, or what it was, for we readily recognized the singing 
of Christmas carols. I wish that I might really describe my 
feelings as I lay in bed and listened to our Indian, Karen 
and Burmese Christians bring their message of hope as they 
gave us “Joy to the World,” “Hark, the Herald Angels 
Sing,” “O Come All Ye Faithful,” etc. What a contrast 
was their message of hope, thanksgiving, and praise, to 
that of the continuous noise of the heathen festivals of one 
or the other of the heathen races here in Burma. For I 
have yet to find that their religion brings any message to 
them of Peace on Earth, Good Will to Men. How glad I 
am that Christ has found me and made me a partaker of 
the riches and wonders of His grace. This was a very fine 
preparation for the Christmas day which was to mean so 
much to the children. 


Christmas obviously comes with special cheer into 
the lives of people afflicted with disease or sorrow, or 
who through other circumstances do not enjoy life 
in all its fullness. So the Leper Asylum in Burma, 
with 112 lepers from four to sixty-five years of age, 
finds Christmas an occasion which its afflicted in- 
mates anticipate with keen joy and remember with 
deep appreciation. Mr. Evans tells what Christmas 
means to these suffering people. 


What an interesting time we had with these poor unfor- 
tunate folk! On the date arranged for, with the lepers 
themselves, Rev. Robert Halliday and I went out to have 
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our greatest of all days, for we consider this part of our 
work with the lepers of supreme importance. 

The lepers had decorated the Asylum grounds with white- 
washed bamboos and then with colored papers of various 
hues, and cut into very pretty borders and figures of many 
kinds. And the grounds were as clean as if they had been 
made new. And if you could have seen the smiles on the 
faces as we approached, I know that you would have been 
made very glad that you were sharers with us in bringing 
a little joy to these saddened hearts. And as we gave out 
the new clothing I thought to myself, no boy or girl in 
America can ever be happier when receiving a new suit of 
clothes or a new dress than these folks were, and their new 
outfit cost us about $2.00 per person. We also gave them 
some towels and soap along with extra food, and to all the 
younger ones we gave some of the balls, dolls, beads, etc.. 
which had been sent out from America by the very kind 
friends of the Baptist Temple in Brooklyn. And were it 
not for the kindly thoughtfulness and loving gifts from 
these very dear friends, not a single bit of this would have 
been possible and our own Christmas season, as well as that 
of the lepers, orphans, those in the hospital, and in the 
schools, would have been a very lonely one indeed. I have 
been asked by these various groups to send their very best 
thanks to you because you did not forget them this past 
Christmas season. 


At Christian Centers 


The foreign-speaking people of America, because 
of their European background with its religious 
emphasis on sacred days, readily appreciate Christ- 
mas. One of the joys of service at the thirteen Chris- 
tian Centers maintained by the Woman’s Home 
Mission Society comes at Christmas time when every 
Center arranges an elaborate program of festivities, 
gift services and other commemorative meetings. 
The following extract will show what Christmas is 
like at a Christian Center. It is reported by Miss 
Ruth Makeham of Bethel Community House at 
Campbell, Ohio. 


For our Christmas festivities my splendid W. W. G. girls 
took entire charge of decorating the mission, trimming the 
tree, and wrapping all the gifts. Their faces fairly shone 
with the joy of service. Our little mission was well filled 
with the happy throng that had gathered to witness that old 
but ever new story of the birth of Jesus. I wish you could 
have heard our “choir of angels”! First there came the 
Prophecy—by three of our oldest girls. Then in the dim 
light you would have seen our beautiful Polish “Mary” with 
her long flaxen hair—as to her there came a shining angel 
with the glorious news. A touching scene was that of the 
Innkeeper (a Roumanian), when Mary (Polish) and Joseph 
(an Italian) sought shelter. As they turned away the angel 
choir sang softly, “Come to my heart, Lord Jesus.” Noth- 
ing was more beautiful than the manger scene—with the 
beautiful Madonna’s voice singing, “Sleep, my Baby 
Jesus,” and when our tiniest tots gathered around His crib 
singing “Away in the Manger.” Of course, there were the 
shepherds in the field and their adoration and last of all the 
majestic entrance of the wise men with their gifts. I am 
sure the beautiful story carried its happy message to the 
hearts of all the people. 
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Reference has already been made to the commer- 
cialism of Christmas. Fortunately it has not yet 
generally reached the state where selfish exploita- 
tion rather than unselfish service, and receiving 
rather than giving are its chief characteristics. 
This, however, is true in at least one section of the 
Philippine Islands, as reported by Mrs. Dorothy 
Johnson of Iloilo. 


On Christmas day and for about ten days before, “Give 
me Christmas” greets one on every hand. The policeman 
on his beat puts on his best smile and says, “Sir, please give 
me Christmas”! The gang of garbage collectors with all 
available reinforcements and reserves besiege your door 
Christmas morning to collect their “Christmas.” The sani- 
tary inspector—gay in spotless khaki with polished buttons 
—makes his first official visit of the year. Strange to say, 
he is back again in another week, presenting his card, which 
is accompanied by “Give me Christmas.” Sanitation ap- 
pears to be a very important thing just at this season! 
Nightly crowds of men, women and children go from door 
to door singing carols with more energy than harmony. The 
discord prevails till “Christmas” is forthcoming. Christmas 
morning the town is alive with beggars. One has never seen 
so many before. Every street, lane and alley is full of 
them, hastening from door to door and mumbling, “Salamat 
sa Dios” and “Buenos Pascua.” By noon they have made a 
thorough and complete canvass of the city and like a flood 
in the ebb, they trickle off by countless roads and by-paths 
of the outskirts and suburbs with their sediment of “filthy 
lucre.” In spite of the way in which the spirit of Christmas 
is thus marred by the selfish hearts of men, we are happy 
to say that “the spirit” is not altogether hidden by such. 
Christmas white-gift services have been introduced by 
Protestant Missions and each new season demonstrates how 
the idea is taking hold. Thus selfish greed and expectation 
is giving way to sacrifice and service. 


Negroes Enjoy Christmas 


Both in America and Africa the Negroes enjoy 
Christmas. In Africa it is largely a happy spirited 
occasion culminating in a great feast. Miss Mary 
Bonar writes of Christmas at Banza Manteke. 


Christmas season here is looked forward to from one year 
to the next. For the folks in the villages the program is 
the big thing. During our itinerary last summer in some of 
the distant villages, the people would often say that they 
would see us at Christmas time when they came in for the 
meeting. This year Mrs. Engwall arranged the program. 
It consisted of a number of tableaux representing the Christ- 
mas story, and a pageant with representatives of different 
countries, dressed in native costume, telling of what Christ’s 
coming had meant to them. Interpreted by black boys and 
girls, it was a beautiful representation of the story that 
never grows old. On Christmas morning the last packages 
came that helped finish out the presents so that we had 
enough for each child. I wish you who made it'‘possible 
for them to have these gifts could know how happy they 
were. The dolls, balls, knives, etc., gave so much joy. 
One little fellow, upon receiving his ball, hugged it to him- 
self and danced about, saying, “Kiese, kiese” (joy, joy). 
This letter carries with it a hearty “tutondele” (we thank 
you) from them to you. 
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For the children one of the big items is the dinner. It 
was served the next day out under the lovely frangi-pani 
trees. The tables and benches were brought from the school 
houses. It is the one time in the year when they all sit down 
together at tables to eat. And such a lot of food as they 
had to start on. Our wash tubs and large kettles were 
pressed into service for the cooking. Two buffalo and three 
antelope had been killed to supply the meat. That, with a 
generous supply of kwaga, rice, peas and greens cooked with 
peanut butter and palm oil made a delicious feast. Pop- 
corn balls were made by the missionaries for dessert. 


In America, however, especially among the poorer 
classes of Negroes, Christmas is an occasion for min- 
istering to their needs. Miss Ruby Baker of the Negro 
Christian Center in Cleveland tells how Christmas 
joy was brought to many needy Negro people in the 
district served by this Christian Center. 


Through the help of loyal friends of Cleveland we were 
able to give both Thanksgiving and Christmas baskets, a 
Christmas dinner to the old people and most needy adults 
in the community and many gifts and parties to the chil- 
dren. Four mothers who with their children have been 
recipients of these festivities said the only Christmas they 
had was what they received at the Christian Center. No 
doubt others will express similar feelings later. I took my 
W. W. G. girls caroling Christmas Eve. We spent about 
two hours singing at the homes of aged people in the neigh- 
borhood. One sick old lady asked God’s blessing upon us. 
Another said she had never enjoyed singing so much. The 
girls were also helped, for they saw conditions as they are. 
A very effective part of our Christmas activities was the 
Dinner Party of my Junior girls. The table was very pretty 
with candles and decorations. A simple menu was pre- 
pared and served by the girls. This with the lighted tree 
was very beautiful. The theme was “A Girl’s Best Christ- 
mas Present.” 


Christmas and the Missionaries 


Thus far little has been reported as to how mis- 
sionaries themselves spend Christmas. With family 
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reunions and hosts of friends near by with whom to 
share the blessings of Christmas, it is difficult for 
people at home to appreciate the surroundings under 
which missionaries in distant lands, far removed 
from friends and relatives and often children, try to 
enjoy this gladdest season of the year. However, 
they succeed very well in having a real Christmas, 
especially when two or more missionary families are 
located at the same station or there are other lonely 
foreigners in the same district, as will be seen from 
the following report from Mrs. Robert B. Longwell 
of Assam. 


Our Christmas began with the missionary family dinner 
on Christmas Eve and we met at the bungalow of Dr. and 
Mrs. A. J. Tuttle. The three memsahibs were hostesses and 
our guests from outside were three lonely gentlemen whose 
dear ones were far away. Even without snow, the bungalow 
inside was very like Christmas, decorated with poinsettias 
and Christmas bells. The table had a tree made of croton 
branches set in a red container with red candles; poinsettias 
added their cheer. The family numbered fourteen. The 
menu included fruit cocktail, roast goose and Indian cran- 
berry sauce, browned potatoes and browned onions, peas, 
beet pickles, tomato and lettuce salad, olives, plum pud- 
ding, nuts and raisins, fudge and stuffed dates, coffee. After 
dinner in the drawing-room we had games and music, 
closing with the fine Christmas carols. Home about twelve. 
The church bell was rung at midnight and about dawn the 
older school boys sang Christmas carols, while the stars 
were still bright. 


In the midst of all the celebrations, festivities, 
exchange of gifts, reunions, pageantry and programs 
that gather around Christmas every year, the su- 
preme meaning of the day is never forgotten. On 
all mission fields Christmas is an occasion for mak- 
ing known to the people the reality of God’s great 
gift to the world, and in appealing to life everywhere 
to dedicate itself to Christian service in return. 
Typical of this aspect of Christmas is the report by 
Rev. S. S. Feldmann of the Philippine Islands. 
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The White Christmas Service at the Student Center 
Church will be remembered for many days by every one 
present. When the invitation for the gifts of substance was 
given each class or group present brought forward their 
gifts to the Lord. Some had given a Christmas party to the 
poor children in the neighborhood; others had worked hard 
and had earned money and bought gifts such as towels and 
soap and clothing, etc., for the Leper Colony. The room 
was beautifully decorated, and on the platform stood the 
great white throne for the King with a Cross standing near 
it. All the lights in the room were turned off and the plat- 
form flooded with light. The giving of the gifts of sub- 
stance and the placing of them at the foot of the cross were 
most impressive. 

Then, after a short talk by the pastor, following out the 
idea of the Christmas sermon of the morning service, the 
invitation was given for those who wanted to give their 
lives in full-time service to the King. All of the girls in the 
Missionary Training School came forward and stood at the 
foot of the cross. Then the invitation was given for those 
who wanted to pledge to their Master some form of service 
during the year, such as winning one other for Christ, or 
faithfully helping in the service of the church, etc., and 
about fifteen more came forward. Then was given the in- 
vitation for those who had never yet given themselves to 
Christ and who want this Christmas to give the gift of 
themselves to the Master. Soul after soul came forward. 
In the quiet of the evening hour the Master spoke to many, 
and many gave to Him the best gift in their possession—the 
gift of themselves. The whole audience was noticeably 
moved. Who shall be able to measure the consequences of 
that service in time to come? 


So Christmas comes everywhere. Each recurring 
anniversary seés a larger area throughout the world 
sharing in its joys and festivities, and greater mul- 
titudes rejoicing in the mutual exchange of gifts and 
good wishes. Each returning Christmas Day finds 


a steadily widening circle of men and women and 
children who have been made aware of the deeper 
spiritual significance of the day, and who have come 
to recognize it as the birthday of Him who came that 
men might have life and have it more abundantly. 
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At the Mercy of Bandits in South China 


A Thrilling Story of Missionary Peril and Providential Escape 


BY EVERETT S. BURKET OF SUN WUH SIEN 


7 ANDITS have been more than a mere 
S¥ name for us in South China for years. 
e) Our experience of them has been varied. 

We have seen them brought in after 
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ee “Wi capture, or while being taken out for 





=i execution. Once we saw a dejected 
group as they knelt to be shot, to the accompaniment 
of the truly terrible roar of the great crowd of on- 
lookers to scare away the departing spirits. Many 
times we have seen their bodies sprawling hideously 
for days after the executioner’s deadly work. Out- 
side our own windows up at Sun Wu, on an adjoin- 
ing vacant lot, we could scarcely avoid the sight and 
stench of the slain, with swarming flies, pigs and dogs 
gnawing at gaping wounds. One sees many of their 
victims and the destructive work of their hands in 
looted or even burned homes and shops. Only re- 
cently we unexpectedly met a heavily-armed band 
on a main road. Fortunately for us they were out 
for bigger game. We heard one of them exclaim as 
we passed, “There goes the Jesus devil.” But we 
kept right on our way up the road, bowing and smil- 
ing at one of the leaders whom we had once be- 
friended. To our relief they kept to their pace on 
down the highway. 

It remained for a recent early morning to give us 
our first “close-up” of bandits in action. Six of us 
from the American Baptist Mission had arrived on 
“Clear, Cool Mountain” only a day and a half before. 
There were Mrs. George Campbell and her daughter 
Louise of Kaying, another daughter, Dorothy, from 
Swatow, and Miss Katherine Bohn and Chinese 
companion from Kityang, as well as myself, who 
had come down sometime before from Sun Wu. The 
mountain had often offered safe refuge, for 
foreigners at least. The friends of the Kaying Basle 
Mission (Germans) had already been up for about 
a week. Many soldiers had been in the city below, so 
the Mandarin thought it safe enough for us to go. 
We arrived on the hilltop last Thursday afternoon, 
with all our baggage well-drenched from a torrential 
rain. Fortunately one peaceful day was given us 
there to dry our wet clothes and bedding. Then at 
five-thirty Saturday morning, the 17th, came “the 
rude awakening,” speaking both literally and figura- 
tively. Confusion worse confounded than is given 
most people to experience, shattered the quiet morn- 
ing air. ‘With bark and whoop and wild halloo” a 
band of nearly 100 robbers suddenly opened fire in 
attack upon our German neighbors across the way. 
Amid the vicious rattle of musketry we heard the 


crashing of doors and windows. The screams of 
women and children, “like sweet bells jangled, out 
of tune and harsh,” made our blood run cold. The 
three men in camp, Messrs. Walter, Kilpper and 
Fischle, were quickly tied, as we were afterwards 
told, and ropes bound around their necks to lead 
them away captive. At first the women and children 
were also bound but later were set free as the robbers 
evidently were anxious for as quick a get-away as 
possible. Others of the marauders filled empty sacks 
brought along for the purpose, with all sorts of loot. 

Providentially for us, only a few hundred feet 
away, a heavy fog and rain had settled down upon 
the little valley high among the mountains. When 
the angry noises opposite disturbed the sweet morn- 
ing rest, we quickly got into our warmest clothes. 
Scampering up the hill to the ladies’ quarters we 
roused them and hurried to the top of the hill where 
we might find a hiding place. Our speed was 
much accelerated by nearby sounds suspiciously 
like the angry singing of bullets. We did not 
know either but what the band would soon pounce 
upon us next to treat us in the same ruthless way 
as our neighbors. It took only a few minutes for 
the whole party to dispose ourselves among the heavy 
fern and brush of the hilltop. There in the beating 
rain we sat or lay down, with bated breath, all the 
while painfully conscious of the pandemonium just 
below us. We wondered what was happening and 
what was in store for us. We think that we know a 
little now how one feels who has been condemned to 
be shot at sunrise and hears the call come for the 
dread hour. Our hearts were sad at the thought of 
our friendly neighbors, for it seemed from the wild 
tumult that it could be nothing less than a mas- 
sacre. We were relieved to know later that the 
robbers fired into the air and that no one was killed 
or seriously wounded. 

Suddenly out of the fog loomed what seemed a 
giant figure! It was one of the robber sentinels, his 
body wrapped around with cartridges and with gun 
pointing ahead. Soon he saw Mrs. Campbell and 
Miss Bohn. The latter stood up and asked him what 
he wanted. He gruffly ordered them down the hill. 
It was an anxious few minutes. The robber called 
down the hill that “here were some more people, but 
nomen.” The ladies fully expected to be taken cap- 
tive and pled with the robber that Mrs. Campbell 
be left and her daughter Dorothy, a trained nurse, to 
take care of her. Just then a whistle blew, the signal 
for the robbers to disperse. The sentinel quickly 
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ran down the hill and the bewildered party could 
hardly credit their senses at such good fortune. It 
came so suddenly, just when matters seemed blackest. 
We hurriedly ran indoors and held a time of jubi- 
lation and prayer. The action of the bandits in leaving 
us unmolested was no doubt due to the fact that we 
had only just come to the mountain and they did 
not know of it so as to include us in their base plans. 
The sentinel who ran on to the ladies plainly was 
more surprised than they. Had we come up earlier, 
soon enough for the enemy to get the word, we would 
have been surrounded and captured also. 

Chinese neighbors, who had not been raided, came 
at once to urge that we leave for safety. They spe- 
cially urged that I leave at once without delay. All 
feared that another visit from the kidnapers would 
result if we did not. So after a good breakfast, a 
change into dry clothes (and a shave!) and after first 
ealling at the German camp to offer sympathy and 
help as messenger to take the news down to their 
mission, three of us, Misses Bohn and Cheng and my- 
self, left the scene of action. Mrs. Campbell could 
not walk the 15 miles to Kaying, so we sent back 
chairs for her and daughters, they arriving safely 
the next day. Ten loads of baggage followed us 
down and the rest came next day without loss. 

The German ladies, with household effects and 
clothes mostly gone and their husbands taken into 
captivity, could not be persuaded to stay until next 
day. So they started down along with their nine 
little children, to walk, trusting that I could get 
chairs back to them so as to meet them on the way 
(which I was not able to do). Several of the chil- 
dren, too small to walk, were strapped to their 
mothers’ backs. It was a pitiful procession, without 
shoes, stockings or hats, wending their way along the 
mountain road in the rain and later, when they 
reached the valley, winding along the hot rice-field 
paths. All finally reached home in safety, footsore 
and weary. 

A strong and growing Red force has been operat- 
ing off the beaten trails near here for some time. It 
is feared that they were back of the capture of the 
three missionaries. If so it makes the plight of the 
captives more dangerous. The Communists lack 
money and it may be that they will require a heavy 
ransom. The Basle Mission, as well as the rest of us, 
are of one mind in resisting such demands. To yield 
would demoralize the work and no one would be safe, 
even were the large sums usually demanded available. 
The outcome cannot be determined but all are hope- 
ful. Last year one of the German missionaries was 
finally freed after refusing to pay ransom. <A com- 
promise to save “face” was made by paying the 
captors less than a hundred dollars as expense money 
for the captive’s board and room! On the other 
hand, only a few months ago Red bandits took three 
young American Catholic priests not far away in the 
next Province, and after killing them in cold blood 
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threw their bodies down a well. In view of the facts, 
it cannot be denied that as far as any extensive 
campaigning is concerned, our work suffers because 
of these bandit activities, especially where they have 
a Red tinge. Recently up the river at an outstation 
Red sympathizers threw burning brands into the 
room and onto the bed of a sleeping pastor of the 
church. Fortunately he escaped with only a few 
burns and little damage to property. A father from 
one of our fine Christian families was taken by 
Communists and later shot. Another man, Li Shu 
Fa, a well-to-do farmer and scholar, one who has long 
wanted us to start Christian work in his village, was 


’ recently killed in his home by a band and his head 


stolen away. These are just sample instances. 
Streams of men and even women, are leaving the 
various centers for foreign parts, many of them 
being Christians who are sorely needed in the local 
and general work of the churches. They cannot be 
blamed for seeking safety abroad, for life and prop- 
erty are in almost constant danger. 

What shall we say then? Shall we also withdraw 
to safety? Shall we close the doors and let Christian 
work go by default? If that is the way of the coming 
Kingdom, the way of Christ, yes! But we are far 
from convinced that it is. There are too many faith- 
ful Christians who need us in their dark hour of 
trial. There are too many opportunities for speaking 
the good word for Christ, despite the discourage- 
ments. Nearly sixty baptisms and a couple hundred 
more new enquirers up at Sun Wu are an indication 
of what might yet be if we persevere. The Girls’ 
Grammar and High School Here at Kaying had the 
best interest and finest graduation class in years this 
past term. Seven of these fine girls were baptized. 
The coming term looks most favorable for the large 
Boys’ School with the inauguration of one of the 
finest types of Christian Chinese as Principal, Lim 
Shau Chhong. He was in Government employ at 
Nanking, but left to come down here at half the 
salary in order to stand by Alma Mater in her hour 
of special need. We are planning a two weeks’ com- 
bined Retreat and Annual Hakka Convention for 
early October, with delegates and visitors from two 
Provinces. A flaming young Baptist evangelist from 
Canton, Mr. Lo, is engaged to come and give us 
special help. Later, during the fall and winter, our 
fine pastor at Sun Wu and the writer, at the invita- 
tion of the Chinese Convention, expect to cover al- 
most the whole Hakka territory in special evangelis- 
tic effort. We shall need every one to pray for us, 
for travel is uncertain and the work far from easy. 
But we feel that the time is ripe for a forward move- 
ment, for the workers need encouragement and many 
no doubt are waiting to be won to Christ. ‘“Content- 
ment is the smother of invention.” It is a time for 
divine discontent, though without discouragement, in 
our missionary work. ‘“‘’Tis deeds must win the 
prize.” Let’s go! 


- 
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PRYOR CREEK ON THE CROW RESERVATION 


Golden Memories of Days on the Crow Fields 


BY CHARLES L. WHITE, D.D. 


eee 71 AS it a nightingale that awoke me, sing- 
si ing outside my window in the early 
| morning, or was it a dog calling to his 
friend across the fields? At any rate at 
| sunrise I found myself carefully walk- 
—S ing across the swinging bridge near Dr. 
Petzoldt’ s house, and slowly climbing the opposite 
slope above the river. The wild grapes, buffalo 
berries and wild cherries were everywhere. Many 
years had passed since I had roamed the banks of 
the Little Big Horn and from the vantage ground 
above had gazed across the valleys and foothills to 
the distant mountains. On my first visit to the 
Mission Dr. and Mrs. Petzoldt were in their sixth 
year of service. Today with growing enthusiasm they 
are well into their twenty-sixth year of devoted mis- 
sionary Iabors among the Crow Indians. 

The day before, hundreds of men and women in 
the valley and in distant parts of the nation had 
thanked God for Mrs. Petzoldt and her loving 
ministry of noble service. Her ordination to the 
gospel ministry was an event that the Indians as 
well as whites will hold in sacred memory. At 8.00 
o’clock this Lord’s Day we sat together at breakfast, 
which was preceded by family prayers. Two hours 





later we were at the Sunday school, attended by 
about ninety Indians of all ages, from a baby in her 
mother’s arms to the most aged members of the tribe. 
One of these, who was the most advanced in age, had 
walked six miles to attend the ordination. It was my 


privilege to speak to one of the several classes under- 
standing English. I described the widespread work 
of the Society and especially the missionary labors 
that were being carried on below the Rio Grande 
among the Indians by Mexican missionaries whose 
salaries were paid by the offerings of the native 
churches. 

At 11.00 o’clock the preaching service was held, 
preceded by a special service in which two visitors 
were given Indian names and made honorary mem- 
bers of the church. The sermon was from the text, 
“A bruised reed shall he not break and smoking flax 
shall he not quench.” Missionary Frank Shane, who 
preaches in the Big Horn district, was the inter- 
preter. (Dr. and Mrs. White were the two visitors 
initiated, and Dr. White was the preacher.—Ed. ) 

At 12.30 there was a surprise, for when the bene- 
diction was pronounced the congregation learned 
that a dinner in honor of Mrs. Petzoldt would be 
served, to which all were invited. As we were passing 
out, a young Indian couple presented themselves for 
marriage and the congregation returned to the 
chapel to witness the impressive ceremony. 

After the repast, which was served in true Indian 
style, the members of the church held a prayer meet- 
ing. Mr. Shane interpreted the special thought in 
each testimony and led in the singing of hymns in 
the Crow language. 

At 7.30 there was another service which was largely 
attended by whites and Indians who listened atten- 
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DR, AND MRS. W. A. PETZOLDT 
WHO HAVE COMPLETED TWENTY-FIVE YEARS OF REMARKABLE 
SERVICE IN THE UPBUILDING OF THE CROW INDIAN 
MISSION IN MONTANA 


tively to a sermon on the subject of “Unfinished 
Spiritual Beginnings.” 

We shall never forget this Sunday, October sixth, 
which we passed at Lodge Grass where Dr. and Mrs. 
Petzoldt have endeared themselves to so many 
Indians before whom they have lived and to whom 
they have interpreted the gospel of Christ. 

After entertaining in New Hampshire our friend 
Rev. John Frost and recently reading the story of 
his remarkable life portrayed in Coe Hayne’s fine 
book, Red Men on the Big Horn, we were somewhat 
prepared for the visit which we recently made at his 
home in Pryor, Montana. 

We arrived after a ride of eighty miles with Rev. 
Chester Bentley, our missionary of the Crow 
Agency, Mrs. Bentley and their three little children 
accompanying us. 

Mr. Bentley had called at Lodge Grass in the 
morning and introduced us to Mr. Ashbury, the 
government agent, with whom we had a pleasant con- 
ference about Indian affairs. 

Following the dinner at Crow Agency, which Mrs. 
Bentley served in true Eastern style, we visited the 
Custer battlefield, looked over the mission property 
and at 4.00 o’clock started on an interesting ride to 
Pryor. After two and a half hours in the gathering 
darkness, Mr. Bentley pointed out the light in the 
Indian parsonage, and by seven o’clock Mrs. Frost 
seated us at a table bountifully laden with western 
delicacies and prairie chickens. 

My experience is that nothing so stimulates con- 
versation on Indian subjects as prairie chicken and 
buffalo berry preserve. Our hosts pleaded with the 
Bentleys to spend the night under their hospitable 
roof, but their urgent work made it impossible for 
them to stay. 
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After a breakfast of trout and pancakes the next 
morning, we rode with Mr. and Mrs. Frost twenty 
miles to Arrow Rock. During the journey we had 
passed Indian teams on their three days’ trip to the 
mountains for their winter’s supply of wood. Mr. 
Frost knew them all and many of them were mem- 
bers of his mission church at Pryor. In the distance 
we were shown Castle Rock and a neighboring height 
upon which Plenty Coups had fasted for four days 
at a time in order to obtain visions of the future. 

On our return home we called on the aged chief 
sitting by his doorway. As we looked into his blind 
eyes, and through Mr. Frost, who acted as our inter- 
preter, conversed with him, we recalled the thrilling 
stories which Mr. Hayne introduced into his book, 
Red Men on the Big Horn, and which show the 
mutual love and respect with which Mr. Frost and 
his great chief regard each other. 

After dinner, well seasoned by Indian folklore and 
missionary tales of experiences in the Big Horn 
district and elsewhere, and after a ride of forty miles 
to Billings, brightened with sidelights on our Indian 
mission work, we reluctantly bade our dear friends 
goodbye, promising to return at some future date. 

Our two Mission Societies are fortunate in their 
missionaries among the Crows. These devoted men 
and women are wise, patient, brave and resourceful, 
and faithful interpreters of the Saviour who is loved 
and served by an ever increasing number of Crow 
Indians. 





REV. AND MRS. JOHN FROST AND MR. FROST’S MOTHER IN 

CAMP ON THE UPPER BIG HORN. ON THE LEFT IS MRS. 

BENTLEY ; IN THE BACKGROUND, REV. CHESTER BENTLEY AND 
THEIR LITTLE DAUGHTER 
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A Christmas Prayer 


RAW near to us, Thou blessed Saviour! Even 

as Thou didst draw near unto the world upon 
that joyful day which we celebrate, so draw near to 
each soul today. May all Thy messages be as angel 
voices to us. May we hear the heavens crying unto 
the earth; and may the earth answer back again. 
Now, after so many years of light and knowledge, 
may men join with angels, and may the hearts of 
men be attuned to praise Thee. And that we may 
praise Thee, may we learn to love one another here 
upon earth, finding out that secret love which we 
shall give to Thee. Let Thy spirit of love penetrate 
the hearts of all the peoples, and the glad tidings of 
Christmas bring joy to all lands. Especially be Thou 
near to the little children, and draw thewr hearts to 
Thee. Make Thy disciples the bearers of good will 
to all. And grant unto us all the abiding of Thy 


peace. Amen. 


A Christmas Carmen 


Sound over all nations, reach out from all lands, 
The chorus of voices, the clasping of hands; 
Sing hymns that were sung by the stars of the morn, 
Sing songs of the angels when Jesus was born! 
With glad jubilations 
Bring hope to the nations! 
The dark night is ending and dawn has begun: 
Rise, Hope of the ages, arise like the sun, 
All speech flow to music, all hearts beat as one! 


Sing the bridal of nations! With chorals of love 

Sing out the war-vulture and sing in the dove, 

Till the hearts of the peoples keep time in accord, 

And the voice of the world is the voice of the Lord! 
Clasp hands of the nations 
In strong gratulations: 

The dark night is ending and dawn has begun; 

Rise, Hope of the ages, arise like the sun, 

All speech flow to music, all hearts beat as one! 


—John Greenleaf Whittier 


Se 


Year by year He sets Himself before us a little Child, in 
great humility, and bids us become like Him, that when He 
appears again in His glorious majesty we may again be 
made like Him. Year by year, through His holy nativity. 
He calleth us to behold Him, and crieth, by His very 
speechless infancy, “Take my yoke upon you, and learn of 
me; for I am meek and lowly in heart; and ye shall find 
rest unto your souls.”—Dr. Pusey. 








Thoughts to Grow Upon 


The star that shone in Bethlehem 
Shines still, and shall not cease, 
And we listen for the tidings 
Of glory and of peace. 
—Adelaide Proctor 


God does not communicate with us; He does something 
far better—He communes with us. Not the communication 
of propositions but the communion of spirits is the last word 
about divine revelation—John Baillie. 


If a noble and civilized democracy is to subsist, the com- 
mon citizen must be something of a saint and something of 
a hero.—George Santayana. 


When we turn from these foregleams of Fatherhood to 
the faith of Jesus, we have passed from twilight to full day. 
Here the conception of God as a true Father becomes a 
living reality. Jesus took the Fatherhood of God seriously, 
and because it meant everything to Him it came to mean 
so much to others—John Wright Buckham, in The Human- 
ity of God. 


Science can write a Materia Medica, but only religion can 
produce the twenty-third psalm.—Buckham. 


This power to make the Fatherhood of God a living 
reality lays a strong, persistent, inescapable obligation upon 
the Christian Church. It makes Christianity, by the very 
compulsion of its nature, a missionary religion, feeling still 
the urge of Paul’s cry, “Woe is me if I preach not the 
gospel.” —Buckham. 


The Church of Christ is not having an easy time these 
days. It never has—it never will, so long as it tries to 
do its duty. Its right to advance is steadily challenged by 
the forces of evil without and by a lot of spiritual sloth 
within. The leading symbol of our Christian faith is not 
a morris chair or a feather bed—it is a cross. If the Church 
would be His disciple, let it be prepared to live dangerously, 
to take up its cross and carry on in the teeth of opposition. 
—Charles R. Brown. 


If you would have few tears by and by, be kind now; 
if you would have a happy future, create a glorious present. 
Make your homes happy; banish from the sacred enclosure 
of the family all meanness, hardness, suspicion and unkind- 
ness; that when the dark day comes, as come it will too 
soon, your deep and tender sorrow may not be mixed with 
the bitterness of self-reproach—Joseph Parker. 


The Kingdom of God is not an idealistic dream written 
in the skies, something that cannot be brought down into 
the activities of this pre-eminently practical age. It is not 
only the consummation of the ages, but it is the working 
plan of today. Therefore, the Church, empowered by it, 
finds its great commission to translate that vision into the 
terms of the common life—Charles S. Mills. 


YRS 
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A Bazaar Day Across the Chinese Border 


Some Real Life Experiences of a Missionary’s Wife Eight Days Away from the Nearest Doctor 
BY RAYMOND B. BUKER 


SQENCIAST month the much-worked, rarely- 
4-1] heard-from Mrs. Missionary was left for 
| nearly a month, three days from the 
nearest white man, five days from the 
)}j nearest white woman, and eight days 
from the nearest doctor. All these dis- 
tances were over roads and ways practically im- 
possible for a woman to travel alone. Besides 
herself there was the three-year-old son demand- 
ing her worry. While alone she wrote the following 
account of her experiences on a certain bazaar day 
at Mong Mong, Upper Burma: 

Bazaar is one-half mile away. Many people going 
to bazaar visit the Mission. Mr. Missionary being 
away, Mrs. Missionary holds sway. Breakfast is 
scarcely over when a Wa teacher enters. His name 
is Ngao Tao, a fine, bright young chap. He says: 

“Mamalo, here are $10. The old men of my vil- 
lage want to buy two of your traps. Every night a 
leopard comes and takes our stock. When we 
teachers and old men meet with Salalo to talk over 
God’s work in our country the old men will bring 
the $9 due on the traps. They said to bring this $10 
now because Salalo might be needing it.” 

Mamalo: “I hope you will catch the leopard.” 
Takes money and makes a note of it. 

Ngao Tao: “The other day when I was here I 
bought $2.50 worth of medicine and $5.50 worth of 
aluminum pots. I have not paid for these yet. Will 
you look and see how much money I have coming to 
me?” 

Mamalo: “You get $5 a month, do you not? Well, 
let me see; you have used up all of January’s pay 
and you have left $2.50 of February’s salary.” 

Ngao: “I want to buy a Lahu hymn book, that 
will be $1.20; then I will take 40 cents’ worth of 
kerosene. Please put it in these two bottles; also I 
want 50 cents’ worth of worm pills.” 

Mamalo, filling the order, asks: “How long will 
this kerosene last you?” 

Ngao Tao: “Oh, we just use it during the evening 
service, so it will last a month. Have you any small- 
pox medicine that you stick into the arm?” 

(amalo: “No. I am very sorry we could not get 
it.| The doctor in Lashio told us it would spoil 
before it would reach here.” 

Ngao Tao: “Oh, if you could get it we would be so 
happy. Many, many are sick now.” Spying Salalo’s 
bliae pencil on the table: “If you would bring lots 
of these pencils to this country we would like to buy 
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After the early morning visitor leaves the whistle 
blows, and all the compound gather for morning 
prayers, which consists of singing a hymn—this 
morning “There’ll be no dark valley,” recently trans- 
lated by Salalo—and the Lord’s Prayer. The Karen 
teacher, Po Sein, and Mamalo assign work; some are 
to carry bamboo from a Shan village near by for a 
garden fence, some fix the goat shed, and some go to 
the bazaar to buy supplies. Mamalo returns to the 
house and gives drugs to all sick. 

A workman enters: ‘“Mamalo, money for rice, 
$19.50.” The Shans bring it to sell. 

Mamalo: “How many baw for one dollar?” (A 
baw is about two quarts.) 

Workman: “Seven baw.” 

When Mamalo gives the money the Shan man 
strikes each coin to see if it rings. Two pieces do not 
ring, so he hands them back and Mamalo exchanges 


for better. This is a custom of the country where 
only silver is used. (Missionaries are not counter- 
feiters. ) 


Another workman: “I want $1 of my pay.” Ma- 
malo gives it, notes it, and the workman goes to ba- 
zaar to spend his money. 

Enter, a last year’s school boy. A thoughtful, kind 
boy, but filled with malaria since spending four 
months with us in school last rainy season. 

Mamalo: “Are you feeling well now, Cha Cho?” 

Cha Cho: “Mamalo, I have been sick again. I 
slept five days with a fever.” 

Mamalo: “Are you taking the fever medicine 
(quinine) ?” 

Cha Cho: “Yes, Salalo gave me some and before 
that I bought $3 worth. I take, but am sick.” 

Mamalo: “I am unhappy because you are sick, Cha 
Cho. I wish I could help you.” 

Cha Cho: “I want to buy $1 worth of kerosene and 
$1 matches.” Mamalo gives them to him. 

(Just as he is going out the door some Lahu enter, 
so I asked him to stay and tell me what they said, for 
I do not always understand the villagers quickly.) 

First villager begging for medicine: “Not for me 
but for my wife. She is cold and hot at night and 
feels bad all the time. Her leg bone hurts.” 

Mamalo says, as she gives three Aspirin pills: 
“Give her one pill at night and one in the morning. 
Keep her leg warm. If the pills help, come and buy 
more for next time.” 

First villager: “Have you some chest salve? I 
want a tin of it.” 

Mamalo: “Yes, and rub some of this on your 
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wife’s leg, it may help it.’”’ (I pray the Lord to heal 
where my wisdom fails. I was never meant to be a 
doctor. ) 

Second villager: “Here is 20 cents. I want 10 
cents’ worth of ‘big neck’ medicine (goitre and he 
wants iodine to paint it), and 10 cents’ worth of 
headache medicine.” 

Mamalo looks at songhow (20-cent piece) : “Sorry, 
but I cannot take this. It is a poor one and has only 
half value. We have already 1,000 of these and no 
one will use them. But if you give me a good one I 
cannot give you 10 rents’ worth of iodine, for the 
bottle costs 10 cents. If you bring me something in 
which to put the medicine I can sell 10 cents’ worth.” 

Second villager: “But I have nothing.” Finally 
he produces a good 20-cent piece and decides to buy 
all iodine, but begs for “‘just a little headache medi- 
cine.” Whereupon Mamalo gives him two pills be- 
cause he had given her a gift of pounded rice cakes, 
as also did the first villager. Pounded rice and water 
make these cakes. Heat them over a fire or fry them 
in deep fat and they are very good. 

Cha Cho: “On bazaar day so many people come 
and want things Mamalo must get very tired.” 

Mamalo: “Oh, no, I am very happy.” 

In the meantime another group has entered. All 
these Christians live from three to ten hours away, 
This group is composed of six men, all smiling and 
pleasant. 

One chubby man, all smiles, says: “Mamalo, here 
is 50 cents for worm medicine and another 50 cents 
for chest medicine.” 

I get the medicines but they are in no hurry to go, 
so I show them the sewing machine. They have 
never seen one before and their “Ohs” of wonder- 
ment express their awe. Then I wound up a little 
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toy chicken, and how they laughed to see it dance 
about as if picking up food. Finally all went off to 
bazaar, and a little interval of peace follows in which 
Mamalo uses the typewriter as fast as possible, for 
time is precious. 

Enter two women. One of them last year married 
one of our workmen. She was a widow with two 
children. Her father required the husband-to-be 
to pay $80 for his bride. 

Mamalo: “Cheh sha la?” (Are you staying well, 
or easy ?) 

Lahu woman: “I am well but unhappy. My two- 
months’-old baby died. I do not know what the 
trouble was; it just drooped and died.” 

Mamalo: “Oh, this is hard for you. But it is with 
Jesus now. He carefully cares for it.” 

Woman: “Yes, for this I am happy, but I was 
sad when it died. My other children are not well. A 
while ago Salalo gave me worm medicine for them. 
I have brought you some thatch today and tomorrow 
I am coming again. Will Mamalo please give me 
some more worm medicine?” 

Mamalo: “Yes, I will, and I hope this time it will 
make your children well.” 

Shaking hands, the woman says: “Slowly stay, 
won’t you!” 

Mamalo replies: “Yes,.and you slowly go home, 
won’t you.” (Lahu method of saying good-bye.) 

These are a few of the high spots in this particular 
bazaar day. Mixed in were many, many little details 
that fill too much space and take too much time to 
write. Sometimes it seems as though the “side shows 
would swallow up the circus,” but we are here to 
serve and these thousand little things are needed by 
the people. As we serve well so will opportunities 
come to free from sin’s bondage through Jesus Christ. 


Merry Christmas 


BY SANTARO 


of The Japan Advertiser Staff 


WISH you all a very Merry Christmas, and thank you in advance for your kindness in 
wishing the same to me. The word has a wonderful fascination even to us heathen 


Japanese. Christmas is fast becoming a Japanese festival; that is, in a large city in 
touch with modern fashions, like Tokyo. There is not a town, even village, throughout 
Japan where the Christmas influence is not felt in some form or other. Due to the inde- 
fatigable propagandism of the Salvation Army and other heroic Christian Evangelists, 
Christianity has become without the least doubt one of the most potential and tangible re- 
ligious influences in present-day Japan. I even think that in a certain sense Japan is as 
much a Christian nation as the most Christian nation of Christendom is. 
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A Remarkable Decade of Baptist History 







FYaouorls]ANY supporters of the missionary enter- 
a as prise do not understand why mission 
q boards should devote so large a share of 
AG their resources to the support and de- 
| aN] velopment of education. If the object 
NOOSA! of missions were simply to raise a voice 
in the wilderness proclaiming that the day of the 
Lord is at hand, the educational service might not be 
/necessary. But our object is much more than that. 
As we have already pointed out, our purpose is to 
develop strong, independent bodies of Christians 
who shall form intelligent, self-supporting, and self- 
propagating churches which shall endeavor to es- 
tablish in their areas the Kingdom of God. 






The Missions That Grow 


This requires that the members of the churches 
shall have at least the rudiments of an education, 
and that there shall be an increasing body of intelli- 
gent, well-trained men and women who are capable 
of leadership and who can assume a large share of 
the direction of the missionary enterprise. Nothing 
is revealed more clearly by a study of the reports 
from the various fields than that those missions 
which have devoted a proportionate share of their 
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BY HOWARD B. GROSE 


PART III 


attention to the development of their schools are the 
missions which are now experiencing healthy growth 
and advancing to independence, while the missions 
which, for one reason or another, have neglected 
their educational work are now finding it exceed- 
ingly difficult to carry forward their evangelistic 
work because they have not a sufficient number of 
trained nationals, and, now that the leadership in all 
other things is passing into the hands of nationals, 
they have -no leaders to assume responsibility for the 
church. There is no lesson in Christian history 
clearer than this. We cannot fail to give heed to 
this. 


Why Schools? 


For these reasons the Foreign Mission Societies 
are conducting a system of Christian education in 
all their fields. The programs depend upon the local 
conditions in the various fields. Elementary village 
schools, principally for the Christian community, are 
conducted in all of the mission fields, but on a 
limited scale in Japan and the Philippines, where 
government provision is adequate. There is special 
emphasis upon this type of educational work in 
Burma, South India, and Belgian Congo. Grammar 
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and high schools (station boarding schools) are well 
developed in Burma, South India, and East and 
West China. In every mission special schools are 
maintained for the training of pastors, evangelists, 
men and women teachers, Bible women, and other 
evangelistic workers. Special attention is given to 
higher schools for girls in Japan and Burma. 

The Societies maintain one college, Judson College 
in Burma, and cooperate with the Southern Baptist 
Convention in Shanghai Baptist College in China. 
They also cooperate in other Christian colleges and 
universities, such as the University of Nanking, 
Ginling College in China, West China University, 
Madras Christian College, Madras Christian College 
for Women, Woman’s Christian College in Tokyo, 
‘Woman’s Medical College in India, Woman’s Medi- 
eal College in Shanghai. Special work for college 
students is conducted through dormitories main- 
tained in connection with Cotton College at Gauhati, 
Assam, and with Waseda University in Tokyo, 
Japan. Practically the entire body of nearly 10,000 
native Christian workers has received its training 
for Christian service in the mission schools. In ad- 
dition, a great multitude of Christian men and 
women, educated in a thoroughly Christian atmos- 
phere, have gone out from these schools to teach in 
government schools or take an influential part in 
other realms of social and political life. 


The Fruits of Twenty Years 


The development of this school system during the 
past 20 years is most significant. In 1907 there 
were 1,825 schools; in 1917 there were 2,696; in 1927 
there were 3,903. Here was an increase of 47 per 
cent. in the first decade and 44 per cent. in the sec- 
ond. The increase in the higher schools is more sig- 
nificant. The number advanced from 120 to 181, 
and then to 401, giving an increase of 50 per cent. 
the first decade and 121 per cent. the second. The 
total enrolment also reveals how significant our 
work is in the eyes of the people. The enrolment was 
56,069 in 1907; 87,469 in 1917; 148,377 in 1927. 
This was an increase of 56 per cent. the first decade 
and 69 per cent. the second. The increase of enrol- 
ment in the higher schools during the last decade 
was 87 per cent. 

Another test of the value of these schools in the 
eyes of the national churches is the increasing fees 
which they are paying for the education of their 
children in Christian schools. In 1907 the fees were 
$62,034 ; in 1917, $206,515; in 1927, $546,568. These 
increasing fees also reflect the developing strength of 
the churches. 

The number of pupils in the schools uniting with 
the church during the year 1927 was 2,270, or about 
one-ninth of the total number received by baptism. 
This total is in addition to a considerable number 
of pupils who were baptized in their home villages. 
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Medical missionary work is carried on in all of the 
fields except Japan. It has received its chief em- 
phasis in China, where until recently practically no 
modern medical knowledge or skill has been available 
except through the service of the missionary doctors. 
Well trained Chinese physicians, nearly all products 
of the missions, are now becoming increasingly avail- 
able as associates of the missionary doctors and even 
to take large responsibility in the conduct of the hos- 
pitals. In British India, where the government med- 
ical service is fairly accessible to most of the people, 
relatively few general hospitals are maintained, prin- 
cipally among the more remote hill tribes in Assam 
and Burma. Special attention, however, is given to 
medical work for women in those fields through the 
agency of three well equipped hospitals, one each in 
Burma, Assam, and South India, maintained wholly 
by the Woman’s Society. The statistics show a total 
of 79 medical missionaries, men and women, 52 
trained native doctors and nurses, and 385 other 
native medical assistants. Thirty-six hospitals and 
77 dispensaries are reported, with a total of 24,404 
in-patients and 285,227 out-patients during 1927. 


Other Forms of Missionary Service 


Other types of activity are.engaged in by the mis- 
sionaries of the Societies in a limited degree, as these 
are found to be necessary to the development of the 
Christian life of the community and as they contrib- 
ute definitely to winning disciples and strengthening 
the church. The preparation and production of 
Christian literature have received some, but very 
inadequate, attention. Translation of the Scriptures 
and the revision of earlier imperfect versions still 
claim a place in the missionary program. Christian 
textbooks are needed in the schools, especially those 
for the training of Christian workers. The only ex- 
tensive printing and publication work now carried 
on by the Societies is the Mission Press in Burma, 
which is almost entirely self-supporting. We also 
cooperate on a limited scale in the China Baptist 
Publication Society, now located at Shanghai. In- 
dustrial work is carried on in connection with some 
of our schools in Burma, South India, Bengal-Orissa 
and Belgian Congo. Aid is given chiefly in the form 
of supervision to a few philanthropic enterprises. 
These include a leper asylum, an orphanage and 
home for tubercular women in Burma, a widows’ 
home and orphanage in Assam, an orphanage and 
widows’ home in Bengal-Orissa, an extensive work 
for orphans and special work among criminal tribes 
in India. 

The facts which we have set forth and many others 
that might be given make it perfectly clear that the 
Christian community in all of the fields is steadily 
growing stronger in numbers, in leadership, in self- 
reliance, and in social and economic independence. 
There is every reason to anticipate a continuance of 
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the present rate of growth and probably an even 
more rapid advance if adequate support is given to 
the present missionary forces and to the native agen- 
cies now appearing in nearly all of the fields. 


The Missionary Staff—Stationary 


The program as announced in the Survey of 1919 
called for the sending out by 1924 of a total of 228 
new missionary families and 176 single women mis- 
sionaries to our ten fields; 105 new families, or units 
(a unit is a family or an unmarried missionary), 
were actually sent out for the general work by 1924 
and 70 additional units by 1928, a total of 175 for 
the ten-year period. One hundred thirty new single 
women missionaries were sent out by 1924 for the 
work for women and children, and 33 additional by 
1928, a total of 163 for the period. Thus the 
Woman’s Society came much nearer reaching the 
goal than did the General Society. 
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it reached 313. In 1929 it has fallen to 277, just six 
more than ten years ago. In 1919 the Woman’s 
Society had 181 missionaries on the field. In 1928 
there were 205. 

We have long been accustomed to measure the 
effectiveness of our foreign mission work by the 
number of missionaries whom we have had upon the 
field. How much longer this will continue to be the 
main test is a question. As the number of national 
leaders increases and as the work gradually passes 
over into the hands of the national churches, there 
will be other tests which will be much more accurate, 
but up to the present time this older test has con- 
tinued to be effective. Judging our situation by this 
test, we cannot be highly elated that we have so few 
representatives on the field at the end of this decade. 
Applying the test of the national workers, we have 
of course an entirely different result, for, as we have 
shown, their number has increased by nearly 50 per 
cent. More and more this will become the essential 





ANNUAL CONFERENCE OF MISSIONARIES IN THE PHILIPPINE ISLANDS 
MISSION IN 1929 


The Survey of 1919 intended to provide for a gen- 
erous increase in the already depleted staff of mis- 
sionaries. There were under appointment at that 
time 271 units in the employ of the General Society 
and 181 single women in the employ of the Woman’s 
Society. Had these proposed appointees all been 
sent out and had there been no losses in the staff of 
that time, we should have had now 499 units on the 
staff of the General Society and 357 on that of the 
Woman’s Society. But only 338 of the proposed 404 
have gone to the field, and in the meantime the staff 
has suffered very heavy losses. It is surprising how 
rapidly changes take place and how many mission- 
aries have to retire after even a short term of service. 
Of the missionaries who were in service in 1919 only 
about 55 per cent. remain in 1929, There are of 
course many reasons which contribute to this over- 
turn, the principal one being the ill-health of the 
missionary or members of his family. 

The result is that there has been practically no in- 
crease whatever in the staff. In 1919 the number of 
missionaries of the General Society was 271. In 1923 


test. But for a long period of time we shall need 
missionaries and more missionaries and still more to 
carry on the work as effectively as a great denomina- 
tion ought to carry it on. 


Property and Equipment 


During the decade both of the Foreign Societies 
have been able to provide substantial additions to 
our equipment on the mission fields. These additions 
were very greatly needed. They have added decid- 
edly to the effectiveness of the work. There has been 
more decided advance in this respect than in the 
increase of the missionary staff. This is due to the 
fact that both Societies have received large sums of 
money especially designated for buildings and equip- 
ment, which could not be used in other ways. A 
comparison of the costs with the suggestions in the 
First Survey will reveal that most of the buildings 
cost considerably more than the first estimate, owing 
to the great increase in all building costs throughout 
the Orient. It is most encouraging to note that in 
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some fields, notably in Burma, the churches them- 
selves and the Christian community have contributed 
large sums for building purposes. This will continue 
to be true on an increasing scale as the Christians 
assume larger responsibility. 


What Will the Home Churches Say? 


The real test of the churches at home is about to 
face us. We have been interested in foreign missions 
so long as that enterprise consisted in supporting 
members of our own churches who in a heroie spirit 
have gone to the Far East and have directed a piece 
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of work which was under their own control. The 
spirit of the heroic has appealed to us, and we have 
had confidence in the management of our own rep- 
resentatives. Now that leadership is passing into 
the hands of the nationals and the direction of the 
work is to be more and more in the hands of the 
native church, will we of the West be as keenly 
interested and as generous in our support of the 
foreign mission enterprise? This is the great ques- 
tion which we of the West are facing. The test of 
the church at home is going to be quite as serious as 
the test of the church on the other side. 





THE MAYMYO BIBLE ASSEMBLY IN BURMA WHERE MAUNG BA LIN BECAME A CHRISTIAN 


The Story of Maung Ba Lin 


What came from finding a copy of John’s Gospel by the roadside 


BY MRS. J. C. RICHARDSON OF INSEIN, BURMA 


AUNG BA LIN was a Buddhist monk. He 
had gone into a cave in company with other 
priests to spend his days waiting for the 

Iight. To priests who withdraw from the usual 
monastery and take up this cave life is promised 
that some day a great light shall dawn for them. 
Not only a spiritual light when they shall come to 
a great understanding for all of their meditation, 
but at the same time a physical light shall also be 
given, when their darkened cave should be flooded 
with a strange light so that they should see as though 
it were a noonday sun. 

These monks leave their cave only once daily and 
that is for their morning round of begging food. 
One morning as he went his rounds, Maung Ba Lin 
found by the roadside in a pile of trash, a tattered 
booklet which he took back to his cave with him. He 
read and reread the story therein told and he began 
to think that at last he was finding the true light. 
His tattered book was a copy of John’s Gospel in 
Burmese. This so grew upon him that be began to 
question himself. What had he gained by all these 
months in the dark cave, sitting incessantly in medi- 
tation? Nothing had been gained except a severe 





backache! His mind was made up to pursue further 
the investigation of this strange little book with its 
talk of the True Light. 

He went forth and hunted a Christian and asked 
him many questions. The Christian led him to the 
nearby missionary who interpreted further the sig- 
nificance of our True Light. He became convinced 
that he had found the light that his soul had long 
sought and he asked for baptism. At Maymyo Bible 
Assembly, where the young Christians and their 
able leaders were gathered together, he had oppor- 
tunity for learning and for testing as well. The 
leaders of this assembly were convinced that he was 
truly a Christian disciple and he was baptized. Im- 
mediately he began “witnessing,” and soon he 
brought nine others to find the Light. 

Within three months after he found that tattered 
little book, he was settled here in our seminary (the 
Burman Theological Seminary of Insein) to study 
for his ministry of witnessing. His expert use of 
the Burmese language gained from his years in the 
monastery set him above the ordinary student, and 
his passion for evangelistic work will make of him 
a man of power. 
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THE CHRISTMAS MESSAGE 


And there were in the same country shepherds 
abiding in the field, keeping watch over their 
flocks by night. And lo, the angel of the Lord 
came upon them, and the glory of the Lord shone 
round about them: and they were sore afraid. 
And the angel said unto them, Fear not: for, 
behold, I bring you good tidings of great joy, which 
shall be to all people. 

For unto you is born this day in the city of 
David, a Saviour, which is Christ, the Lord. 

And suddenly there was with the angel a mul- 
titude of the heavenly host praising God, and 
saying, 

Glory to God in the highest, and on earth 
peace, good will toward men. 


Peace and good will—the eternal message of Christmas, 
the need of the world today. Good will is the source and 
precursor of peace. When peace and good will prevail among 
all men, then will the divine transformation take place and 
this world become the kingdom of our Lord and of his Christ. 





WHY SEND MISSIONARIES 


We are going to let Dr. S. Parkes Cadman furnish 
us with an editorial, although unknowingly. In his 
“Counsel” corner in the New York Tribune, in an- 
swer to a question which we shall presently quote, 
he makes an admirable statement regarding the com- 
pulsion of Christian missions. So good is it that we 
shall place it before our readers, who often have to 
meet the same kind of inquiry as to the value and 
necessity of foreign missions. Just now it is pecu- 
liarly in place to have this answer, since it applies 
to China, and fits in with what Mr. Bakeman says 
on another page. Here is the question: 


Since we do not allow the Chinese to enter this country 
to become citizens and since apparently the Chinese do not 
want us in their country, why would it not be better for 
the Christian churches to spend the missionary money they 
collect in Christianizing this country instead of China? 


And this is what Dr. Cadman says in reply. It 
will bear re-reading : 


Christian missions are not primarily intended to further 
international agreements but to present the claims of Jesus 
Christ throughout the earth, for the reconstruction of man’s 


personal and collective life by His teachings and guidance. 

This work, begun by the Apostles themselves, in obedience 
to the command of their Lord, has given us the soul of the 
civilization we now enjoy. True, we have much to learn 
from the Chinese and other ancient races which have suc- 
cessfully challenged time’s inroads. But their present con- 
ditions indicate that they also have much to learn from us. 

The educational, medical and religious activities of Chris- 
tian missionaries have been gratefully acknowledged by the 
Chinese themselves. Not a few of the leaders in China’s 
political renaissance are graduates of Christian schools and 
colleges or converts of Christian churches. Why should so 
beneficial an exchange of spiritual values be prevented by 
racial pride and prejudice? 

The gospel does not have to wait upon secular politics 
any more than upon social exigencies or diplomatic ex- 
changes. It is the bread of life for perishing humanity. 
Nor would intelligent believers in its efficacy countenance 
the surrender of the universal ministry of the Church. Its 
experiences have given her the world view and her sense of 
responsibility for the brotherhood of man. 

If this country repudiates the gospel after having known 
it, that is its concern. But those lands where hundreds of 
millions live and die in ignorance of its propositions are an- 
other story. They must have their day and it may be 
shining at meridian when that of once favored nations is 
rapidly declining. It may seem paradoxical, but we best 
preserve the life which is in Christ by lavishing it on all we 
can reach. At no time and in no place dare any Christian 
say of the gospel: “Thus far and no farther!” 


Me 

GANDHI’S RETIREMENT 

Of very great importance to India is the refusal of 
Mahatma Gandhi to accept the chairmanship of the 
Indian National Congress, which is to meet in La- 
hore on December 31. This means that he will no 
longer be the leader of the Indian people. The sec- 
retary of the Indian Freedom Foundation, which has 
headquarters in New York, regards this passing from 
leadership of the most influential religious person- 
ality m India as the most significant development in 
Indian affairs in a generation. The consequences to 
British rule cannot be foretold, but they are likely 
to be serious. The leader nominated to succeed 
Gandhi is Jawarharial Nehru, son of the Pundit Mo- 
tilal Nehru and leader of the Swarajists, or Home 
Rule party, in the Indian Legislative Assembly. He 
is an extremist, the opposite of Gandhi in policy, 
and the young India party which he leads declares 
for complete independence. For ten years Nehru, 
who is thirty-seven and a graduate of Oxford, has 
been active in the militant campaign for freedom. He 
believes that Gandhi’s era of passive resistance and 
non-cooperation is at an end. The change in leader- 
ship therefore will be of wide interest. It is certain 
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that India has no other leader the equal of Mahatma 
Gandhi in character, devotion to his ideals, and 
personal power. 

Me 


CHEERING REPORTS 


The reports that come from the many state con- 
ventions are all of a like encouraging character. In 
attendance, quality of programs, and spirit mani- 
fested, there is evidence of a deepening interest in 
the missionary and educational enterprises in which 
the Northern Baptists are engaged. The regional 
conferences also have been markedly successful. The 
laymen’s movement is proving its attractiveness and 
power to enlist leaders. In the January issue we 
expect to give this movement special space and 
treatment, and the issue should have wide circula- 
tion among the laity. If the pians of the leaders are 
adopted and put into practice generally in the 
churches it will no longer be possible for laymen to 
make it an excuse for doing nothing, that the church 
gives them nothing to do. 


9 
TWO CHRISTIAN LEADERS IN CONFERENCE 


An altogether gracious and successful visit in the 
interests of world peace and increased friendship 
between the two great English-speaking nations has 
been that of Premier Ramsay MacDonald to Wash- 
ington and the United States. The Premier’s per- 
sonality at once won the popular favor, while his 
eloquent and sincere expressions, devoid of formality 
and diplomacy, have touched the hearts of all who 
have heard him; and thanks to the radio that in- 
eludes a large part of the people not only of this 
country, Canada and England, but of Europe gener- 
ally. The long conversations between President 
Hoover and Premier MacDonald brought together 
two of the world’s leading figures, both as regards 
official position and character. It is significant that 
at this time when so many attacks are being made 
upon religion, these men, holding the highest places 
of power in their respective nations, should be alike 
in the sincerity of their religious convictions and in 
the simplicity of their tastes, alike in devotion also 
to the cause of peace and the highest welfare of all 
peoples. Not otherwise could we have had such a 
picture as that of these eminent statesmen sitting on 
a log at the President’s Virginia camp and discussing 
frankly the gravest matters of international concern. 
Out of those talks came a joint statement which 
forms one of the most interesting and important 
utterances in the annals of statecraft. Mr. Mac- 
Donald is right in thinking that personal intercourse 
can accomplish what correspondence cannot do in 
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the way of smoothing the rough edges, clearing away 
misunderstandings and the grounds for new ones, 
and cementing the ties of friendship. Great Britain 
is certainly fortunate at this juncture in world 
affairs to have so genuinely good and able a chief, a 
man of large heart and lofty idealism. An explana- 
tion of his sturdy qualities and altruistic tempera- 
ment is found in his mother, who was known as the 
Seotch saint of her community by reason of her 
kindness and helpfulness to all in need. Like so 
many great men, Ramsay MacDonald is the product 
of a simple and deeply religious rural home, where 
his parents brought him up “in the nurture and 
admonition of the Lord.” In President Hoover’s 
Quaker parentage lies a like strain of the genuine 
piety that commands confidence and_ respect. 
Premier MacDonald’s visit bears directly upon the 
interest of missions and we join in the hearty greet- 
ings that have been given him wherever he has gone. 
He has given an impressive illustration of the in- 
fluence and power of Christian character. 


From the joint statement issued by the President 
and Premier we quote these words: 


In signing the Paris peace-pact, fifty-six nations have 
declared that war shall not be used as an instrument of 
national policy. We have agreed that all disputes shall be 
settled by pacific means. 

Both our governments resolve to accept the peace pact 
not only as a declaration of good intentions, but as a posi- 
tive obligation to direct national policy in accordance with 
its pledge. 

The part of each of our governments in the promotion of 
world peace will be different, as one will never consent to 
become entangled in European diplomacy, and the other is 
resolved to pursue a policy of active cooperation with its 
European neighbors; but each of our governments will direct 
its thoughts and influence toward securing and maintaining 
the peace of the world. 

Our conversations have been largely confined to the mu- 
tual relations of the two countries in the light of the situa- 
tion created by the signing of the peace pact. Therefore, 
in a new and reinforced sense, the two governments not only 
declare that war between them is unthinkable, but that dis- 
trusts and suspicions arising from doubts and fears which 
may have been justified before the peace pact must now 
cease to influence national policy. We approach old his- 
torical problems from a new angle and in a new atmos- 
phere. 

On the assumption that war between us is banished and 
that conflicts between our military and naval forces cannot 
take place, these problems have changed their meaning and 
character and their solution, in ways satisfactory to both 
countries, has become possible. 

We hope and believe that the steps we have taken will 
be warmly welcomed by the people whom we represent as a 
substantial contribution to the efforts tniversally made by all 
nations to gain security for peace—not by military organi- 
zation, but by peaceful means rooted in public opinion and 
enforced by a sense of justice in the civilized world. 
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Ltt I «=| The decrease in the farm population of the United States is 
a matter of interest to those who study changes in popula- 
| NOTE AN D COMMENT | tion with reference to the effects upon civilization, also 
eae Jf upon the churches and the home mission problems. The 
farm population on January 9, 1929, was estimated at 


{| The Annual of the Northern Baptist Convention for 1929 
has come to hand, and makes a solid volume of 670 pages. 
It contains, in addition to the proceedings of the Conven- 
tion at Denver, abbreviated reports of the cooperating or- 
ganizations. Congratulations to Dr. Clarence M. Gallup, 
the recording secretary, on the character of the editing and 
the general excellence of a volume valuable for reference 
and denominational information. 


{[ Interesting reports come from Russia that the Soviet 
leaders who are attempting to abolish religion, using every 
means in their power, and teaching atheism in the schools, 
are at their wits’ end because the harder they try and the 
more bitter and severe their persecution of the religious lead- 
ers, the more the religious sects flourish and grow. This 
is quite true to the record of history. 


{| We have had no Chinese Christian visitor to this country 
who has made a deeper impression upon all who met her 
than Mrs. Chen of Shanghai College. On her return to 
China after her attendance upon the Jerusalem Conference 
she wrote the following words, which apply to us all: “The 
thing that we Christians most need is to find ourselves se- 
curely anchored in God. We have depended too much on 
ourselves and do not go near to God often enough—or we 
just habitually trust God and do not do any thinking our- 
selves. Often we have been swept away by our work, our 
worry, and our rushing hours. We have no time to meditate 
and to renew our strength from God. We cannot do as 
good ‘work as we could have done and ought to do.” 


| A wave of optimism swept through the sanctum when 
Coe Hayne brought in Superintendent Riggs of Porto Rico 
to picture the remarkable recovery in that lovely island 
from the effects of the tornado that left destruction in its 
wake. Instead of giving way to despair, he says it was 
simply marvelous to see the heroic way in which our Bap- 
tist people took up the task of recovery and rebuilding, 
while never has the evangelistic work been more successful. 
Mr. Riggs has a broad vision for Porto Rico and our cause 
there, and I wish our whole constituency could hear him de- 
scribe what is, and what not only might be but assuredly 
will be, if the Northern Baptists rise to the situation and 
supply the needed reinforcements. With his enthusiasm, 
based on faith and works, no wonder he carries inspiration 
into the fields to which his life is devoted. That good has 
come out of the terrible disaster he firmly believes. And 
much of it is due to the indomitable Christian spirit of men 
like himself. 


{| We join with the six hundred friends of Mr and Mrs. 
Fletcher S. Brockman who participated in a recognition 
dinner in Chicago in connection with the annual meeting of 
the National Council of the Y. M. C. A. Mr. Brockman 
went out to China in 1898 as a pioneer secretary of the 
Association, and became one of a remarkable group of 
Christian workers who have made the Y. M. C. A. a power 
in China through the years. Testimonies to his potential 
service came from Viscount Shibuzawa of Japan, Secretary 
Ray Lyman Wilbur, Dr. John R. Mott, and hundreds of 
others. The record he has left in China will be a lasting 
testimonial. 


27,511,000 persons by the Department of Agriculture, or 
188,000 fewer than on the same date in 1928. But twenty 
years ago, in 1909, when the farm population reached its 
peak, there were 32,000,000 people on farms, in a much 
smaller total population. The steady drift to the cities and 
to other occupations involves social and religious readjust- 
ments to which the churches have not yet fully awakened. 


{| Mrs. Rollo Hunt, wife of Rev. Rollo Hunt of the New 
York City Mission Society, had an interesting experience 
recently on the subway, showing the quick appeal made by 
Dr. Sears’ new book on the city, The Crowded Ways. She 
tells it as follows: 


“As I was riding downtown on the Seventh Avenue sub- 
way one day last July I was reading The Crowded Ways. 
As nearly as I can remember, I had just begun to read on 
page 44, ‘The City Mind and the Individual,’ when I became 
aware that my neighbor on the right was reading from my 
book. He was a young man of about twenty-five, in rough 
working clothes, very evidently a foreigner. I had turned 
several pages before he spoke, then in very good English 
he asked if I could tell him where such a book as the one 
I was reading could be obtained. He said, ‘That book 
seems to give an entirely new view of the city, and one 
that makes us think about things.’ I wrote down for him 
the name of the author, and the address of the Board 
Rooms, and he left the train at the next station. After he 
had gone I regretted very much that I had not asked for 
his name and address, that I might send him a copy of the 
book. But for the fact that the one I was reading was 
Mr. Hunt’s autographed copy I should have given him 
that—afterwards I almost wished I had.” 


{| A capital idea comes from Rev. A. R. Pixley, pastor of 
the First Baptist Church of White Hall, Illinois. The idea 
has both interest and value. He writes: 


“Recently I have come on an interesting way to use the 
Book of Remembrance. As is our custom, we commence 
our morning devotion at the breakfast table by reading the 
assigned page, but when we come to those whose birthdays 
occur on that date one member of the family picks out a 
name, and in turn we guess what that person does and where 
he works; then when each one has stated his conjecture we 
turn to the page that tells about the work in which he is 
engaged and find how near we have guessed. This sort of 
a game has done much to open our eyes to the great and 
detailed work our denomination is doing in the world, and 
at the same time we feel we are increasing our acquaintance 
in the denominational family. Of course we know who 
such people as Dr. Franklin or Dr. Padelford or Dr. Brooks 
or yourself are, but who is Michael Alexuk or Minnie Arget- 
singer or Pedro Cachopero? And even names like Beulah 
Bassett and Florence Pierce and Mary I. Jones and Jennie 
Smith have an intriguing sound and, like a surprise package, 
prove all the more interesting on being investigated. I just 
pass this suggestion on to you in hopes that it may be help- 
ful to others in promoting interest in reading the Book of 
Remembrance. It has trained us in more definite and in- 
telligent praying.” 
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The Pastor Unburdened 


An Allegory After the Manner of John Bunyan 


ET WN. B. N. Bi. 


through many perils, to the Gates of the Ce- 
lestial City, and seen Ignorance cast into the 
pit, I laid me the book upon my knees and 


A ) fell to musing, and as I mused, sleep came 


S' having followed Christian and Hopeful, 


upon me, and as I slept I dreamed a dream. 
I dreamed and behold I saw a minister of 
the Gospel whose name was Rev. Slack- 
Fellow. Now he was a man who sought in all 
things to walk in the ways of righteousness, 
and to devote himself wholly to the things 
of the Kingdom. For he would that he 
might be used mightily to bring souls unto Christ, and, 
indeed so he might but for that, as I perceived, there was 
bound upon his shoulders a great and grievous burden, which 
so pressed upon him that his mind was continually set upon 
how to be rid of it, so that he was unable constantly to 
think freely and joyfully upon spiritual things. 

Now the burden which lay upon his shoulders had written 
upon it the words CHURCH FINANCES, and there were in it 
all manner of unfulfilled obligations. There was likewise 
a report from Mr. Know-it-all, the treasurer, that he had 
been compelled to borrow from the meagre missionary con- 
tributions to meet some of the more pressing items of cur- 
rent expense; these and many other like matters. 











So the man sat at his study desk, and his heart and body 
were weary because of the burden upon him. The door of 
his study was shut, it being the time when he should have 
been preparing the words of spiritual comfort and admoni- 
tion which his congregation would expect from him on the 
Lord’s Day, now close at hand. Before him lay the Word 
of God, but his eyes were not upon it, but upon a paper that 
morning received from the hand of a certain Mrs. Worthy- 
Bungler, telling him the bazaar held to raise money with 
which to pay for last winter’s coal, had failed to bring in a 
tenth of the amount required. 

Now I saw in my dream that Slack-Fellow thrust the 
paper into the burden that was upon his back, and, thinking 
to find comfort therein, reached for his Bible, which upon 
opening he came upon these words: “That all things may 


be done decently and in order.” And having read, the bur- 
den seemed the heavier, and he laid his head upon his 
hands and groaned aloud. 

At last, finding the silence of the room intolerable, Slack- 
Fellow rose with difficulty from where he sat; and with 
bowed shoulders, because of his burden, issued forth from his 
house and turned him toward the church. 























Arriving there, he contemplated with great sorrow the 
grimy paint, scaling from its sides; the rotten step mended 
with an unpainted board, and the broken window through 
which the urchins had thrown into the basement many odds 
and ends of refuse. 

Now, I saw in my dream, that Slack-Fellow, after looking 
upon these things, turned sadly and went down the street. 

And there came unto him one Mr. Efficiency, a man of 
substance and a notable merchant of that town. Then said 
Efficiency unto him: “How now, Brother Slack-Fellow, 
why so downcast upon such a beauteous day? Look up now 
upon the heavens and rejoice.” 

Slack-Fellow—Is then the sky so beautiful and the day so 
fair? I cannot see them because of this burden upon my 
shoulders which bows my head toward the earth. 

Efficiency—It is indeed a weighty burden, and I too 
might carry such a load did I not order my affairs with 
care. I have wondered greatly why you are bound under 
it, seeing that Pastor Thorough, who serves a constituency 
in all things like unto yours, goes his ways unhampered, 
smiling always and praising God, his shoulders squared and 
his chin high. 

Slack-Fellow—I cannot think that our cases be similar, 
for he has, I know, several rich and godly men such as 
you, yourself, in his membership upon whom he can call 
when money is needed. 

Effictency—Nay, but have you not in your congregation 
Mr. Wealthy, Mr. Successful, Mistress Heiress and Dr. 
Riches, besides such well-to-do folk as young Up-and- 
Coming, Mr. Progressive and Mr. Make-Money? 
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Slack-Fellow—True, and while in the past they were ever 
willing to aid in an emergency, they are now full of com- 
plaints and excuses, so that it is impossible to induce them 





( 


w 


to give more than they occasionally lay in the plate on the 
Lord’s Day. By what cajoleries Brother Thorough induces 
you and your fellows to contribute, I know not. 

Efficiency—By none. Pastor Thorough asks us for 
nothing but that we shall give weekly according to our 
means. This we do, all of us, with gladness, to the fullness 
of our ability, knowing that we shall not otherwise be called 
upon. A word in parting, Brother Slack-Fellow, and I 
trust you will not take it amiss, but I say to you that if I 
conducted my business as you conduct your church I should 
assuredly be in the alms-house ere a year were sped. 

Speaking thus, Mr. Efficiency went upon 
his way and left Slack-Fellow to ponder 
upon his words. 

So, I beheld, that Slack-Fellow went on 
sorrowful, until at a crossing of two streets, 
he came upon the church of Pastor Thor- 
ough. And it was a place of fresh paint and 
shining windows, set about with trim and 
verdant lawns, and within all was in order 
and an air of sweet harmony and peace 
clung about it. 

Then I saw one approaching from the 
church house hard by, who had upon his 
countenance a light as if from heaven. 
And he walked lightly, with head erect and shoulders thrown 
back as if glorying in that he was alive. Now this was Pas- 
tor Thorough of that very church. And he went unto 
Slack-Fellow, and came up to him, and giving his hand, said: 

Thorough—Alas, Brother Slack-Fellow, it grieves me to 
see that you still carry your great burden. And, methinks, 
it groweth greater as the days pass. 

Slack-Fellow—You cannot know, my friend, how it galls 
me to be so laden, and I fear that unless I find some way 
to cast it off it will bear me down even unto the grave. 

Thorough—Indeed you are much to be pitied, for well I 
know the extent of your plight, since I myself was sore 
afflicted with just such a burden, which I did inherit from 
my predecessor in this very church. But, thank God, I rid 
myself of it and am free, as you see, to give fully of myself 
to the spiritual needs of my people. 

Slack-Fellow—Nay, but I cannot think that you could 
have been in such a case as I, for I have by every means 
tried to be rid of my load, but all to no effect. 

Thorough—So similar is your burden to that which I car- 
ried upon my back, that I vow I could tell you its contents. 
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Thereupon did Pastor Thorough enumerate those things 
which were in his companion’s burden, so completely and 
in detail, that Pastor Slack-Fellow marveled greatly. Then 
did Slack-Fellow say: 

Slack-Fellow—Of a truth, Brother Thorough, I see that 
indeed you must have borne on your shoulders such a load 
as mine, for not otherwise could you have known so truly 
how I am afflicted. Come now, I prithee, unfold to me how 
you did to be rid of it. 

Then I perceived that Thorough took and brought Slack- 
Fellow into the office of his church. And there were sitting 
three men, members of the board of managers, to wit, Mr. 
Foresight, Mr. Persistence and Mr. Meticulous. Having 
made these known to Pastor Slack-Fellow, he said: 

Thorough—Gentlemen, my good friend here, Pastor 
Slack-Fellow, being sore oppressed by a burden such as, you 
know, I carried when first I came hither, would know how 
and by what means he can, as I did, be rid of it. Would 
you, Mr. Foresight, tell him? 

Then said Mr. Foresight: 

Foresight—That will I, and right gladly. There is but 
one sure way by which this burden of Church Finance can 
be altogether got rid of, and that is by means of what is 
known as The Every Member Canvass. 

And when he had spoken thus, Slack-Fellow shook his 
head and smiled sadly, replying in these words: 

Slack-Fellow—I trust, good Brother Foresight, that you 
would not jest with one so downcast and weary of spirit 
as I. For I have often heard of this Every Member Can- 
vass of which you speak, and have often made use of it, 
but without success, for, as you can bear 

witness, my burden is greater than it was 
before. 

Then did those gentlemen ask him how 
and in what manner he had carried on his 
Every Member Canvass. 

“Why,” replied Slack-Fellow, “my treas- 
urer, Mr. Know-it-all, and I did send out in 
February to every member a plea for 
money that would rend your heart, and 
accompanied it with pledge cards for the 
members to sign and return to us. But so 
little effect did this have that fewer than 
twenty per cent. of all the members pledged 

So you see, sirs, I have reason to feel that you 


themselves. 
do but mock.” Saying which, he rose and would have been 
gone, but that Thorough prayed him stop and hear further. 

Thereupon did Foresight, Persistence and Meticulous, in 
turn, explain and expound to Slack-Fellow how, properly 
carried out, the Every Member Canvass would assuredly lift 


from him his great burden. They told him of how, if he 
would set about it right, he must lay his plans not fewer 
than six weeks in advance, to wit, about the middle of 
February (for a canvass to be completed in March), and 
how about that time every year, Pastor Thorough would 
call together the leading laymen of his congregation and 
confer with them as to all that concerned the financial needs 
of the church. Then they did show how through these lay 
leaders interest was aroused in every member; of how 
budgets were prepared for both missions and local expenses; 
of how teams of canvassers were selected, who went from 
family to family, acquainting them with the needs of the 
cause, and of how during a given period, known as Pledge 
Week, each member was given a card upon which to record 
what he would give at stated intervals. 
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But, I perceived that this was not all, for the gentlemen 
did show that when Pledge Week was at an end, and all the 
pledges checked, so few there were who had not responded. 
Then they did go about the business of tactfully reminding 
these that the time was now past for the sending in of 
pledges, and suggesting that if the matter had been over- 
looked, they should haste to comply, and that by such 
means few were left who were not pledged to give regu- 
larly. 

Then did Slack-Fellow fall to questioning these gentle- 
men closely as to details, and so when they had told him 








all, did he go forth to his own house, determined once again 
to give the Every Member Canvass a trial in every respect 
as Pastor Thorough had done. And this I saw, that as he 
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went, he strode with a lighter step and his burden rested 
less heavily upon his shoulders. 
* * * * * o” * o* * * * ’/ 


And I perceived in my dream that a year had passed, and 
I looked and saw him whom I knew as Rev. Slack-Fellow, 
but who was now known to his fellows as Light-o’-Heart, 
standing among his congregation as the members poured 
forth from divine service. And I was amazed at the 
change which had come over him and his church, for his 
face was radiant and his shoulders were square, while as 
for the burden which lay upon them aforetime, it was 





vanished utterly away. And I looked upon his church, and 
it gleamed fresh in the mellow sun, like a new building. 

And as I iooked Mr. Efficiency came by, and stopping, 
spoke to him who had been known as Slack-Fellow, and 
asked him how came he to lose his burden, and how came 
it that all was changed for the better thereabout. There- 
upon, he who was Slack-Fellow and now was Light-o’-Heart, 
laughed aloud for sheer joy and answered: 

“I did conduct my Every Member Canvass by the 
methods employed by your friends Messrs. Foresight, 
Persistence and Meticulous, and, lo, I am even as free of 
burden as my dear brother, Pastor Thorough.” 





Dedication of Deyo 
Baptist 


Memorial Comanche 


Church 


BY B. D. WEEKS, PRESIDENT OF BACONE COLLEGE 


making day in the life of Deyo Mission, which 

is our first Baptist work among the Comanche 
Indians in Western Oklahoma. This was the day set 
apart for the dedication of their beautiful new house 
of worship which had been erected as a memorial to 
the faithful years of service of Rev. E. C. Deyo. 
Thirty-six years ago Dr. J. S. Murrow, then Superin- 
tendent of Missions of The American Baptist Home 
Mission Society, visited the Comanche Indians with 
reference to opening a mission among them. F'ind- 
ing they were favorable for the coming of a mission- 
ary he then addressed himself to the task of finding 


a. September 22, 1929, was an epoch- 


the man. Rev. E. C. Deyo had just graduated from 
the Rochester Theological Seminary and felt the call 
to mission work. Dr. Murrow had little difficulty 
in persuading him to go to the Comanche Indians. 
With his young wife he journeyed to the Oklahoma 
territory and began what proved to be a long, suc- 
cessful and constructive career of missionary service 
which touched every phase of Indian life. He organ- 
ized the church, built the mission house, and was 
able by the aid of the Holy Spirit to lead hundreds 
of Indians from the old way into the Jesus Way. 
Mrs. Deyo passed away a number of years ago, and 
in September, 1926, Mr. Deyo was called to his re- 
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ward, but he had left his impress upon the entire 
tribe and the whole countryside. Traveling through 
the country, one familiar with Indian affairs can 
very easily determine which Comanche family be- 
longs to the Deyo Mission, because of the evidence 
of thrift not shown by other members of the tribe. 

The Home Mission Society invited Rev. H. F. 
Gilbert, former missionary to Africa, to carry for- 
ward Mr. Deyo’s work. Mr. Gilbert, who had been 
working in another section of the Indian country, 
undertook to lead the Deyo Mission in the building 
of a new meeting house. In this he was eminently 
successful. The Indians themselves and their white 
friends raised $4,300, the Home Mission Society con- 
tributing $500. The building is paid for, but the 
church is very much in need of a community house 
and has a small fund on hand with which to start this 
work. 

On the Sunday of the dedication, services began 
with a sunrise prayer meeting led by the young 
Indians. At 10.00 o’clock Sunday school, presided 
over by an enterprising young Comanche, was con- 
vened. This session was followed by an address on 
“The Comanche of Yesterday, Today, and To- 
morrow,” given in splendid English by an Indian. 
After this Rev. Harry Gromer, missionary to the 
Cheyenne Indians, preached. Then came dinner. 
Each Indian family brought their own dinner, invit- 
ing such friends as they cared to eat with them. It 
was a good time of fellowship around the tables. 
Large numbers of Indians from all over the reserva- 
tion and from visiting tribes were present. After 
the dinner hour there was singing of Comanche and 
English hymns, greetings from other missionaries, 
and President B. D. Weeks of Bacone College 
preached the dedicatory sermon. The prayer of dedi- 
cation was offered by Rev. A. J. Becker of the Men- 
nonite Mission. 

Following the dedicatory service of the building, 
people assembled for the unveiling of the memorial 
tablet, placed in a corner of the church in memory of 
Rev. and Mrs. E. C. Deyo. Services closed about 
5.00 o’clock in the evening, and it was a happy crowd 
of Indian people that turned their faces homeward. 

One interesting feature of the service was the 
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presence of the first member of the tribe ever to be- 
come Christian, a man who had traveled to the meet- 
ing of the Indian Association seventy miles from his 
home that he might be baptized, preferring that the 
tribe should not know about it because of the persecu- 
tion that might follow. He is now an old man and 
through all the years has been most loyal to the 
Jesus Way. 

There was present also the first Indian baptized 
by Mr. Deyo. Another interesting feature in con- 
nection with this work was the fact that Robert 
Coffey, a young Comanche Indian, a graduate of 
Bacone College and an enterprising and successful 
young farmer, designed the church. When the mis- 
sionary was planning for an architect and worrying 
because of the cost, Robert said, “Let me draw the 
plans, I think I ean do it.” And he did. After the 
church was completed, there were no pews and no 
money for pews. Robert said to the missionary, ‘Let 
me make the pews.” The missionary gladly con- 
sented and now the church is equipped with beauti- 
ful and attractive pews which Robert made with his 
own hands. This young man is pointed to as a model 
citizen in the community in which he lives, enterpris- 
ing and aggressive, and stands very highly among 
the business men of the town because he is known 
for his punctuality and loyalty in meeting his obli- 
gations. He is an active Christian, and Bacone 
College is proud of the contribution it has been able 
to make to the Indian work through the training of 
this young man. He is married and has three bright, 
attractive children and a very lovely Christian home. 





ROBERT COFFEY, A YOUNG COMANCHE BAPTIST 
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Inauguration of Dr. Clarence A. Barbour 


at Brown University 


BY HOWARD B. GROSE 


ROWN UNIVERSITY inaugurated Dr. 
Clarence A. Barbour as its tenth president on 
October 18, with impressive and dignified cere- 

monies. It was said that never, not even at the 
celebration of the one hundred and fiftieth anniver- 
sary of its founding, had there been so large a repre- 
sentation of the higher schools of learning and so 
colorful and distinguished a procession as that which 
marched from the campus down the hill to the fa- 
mous old meeting house built “for the worship of God 
and to hold commencements in.” The procession in- 
cluded not only the presidents or representatives of 
127 universities, colleges and seiainaries, but also 
forty of the leading preparatory schools and eight 
societies and educational foundations. The Governor 
of Rhode Island and his staff, the U. S. Senators and 
Congressmen, the federal and state judges, the 
mayor, and other officials were there, and at the head 
was the High Sheriff in his regulation regalia. Dr. 
Barbour and Chancellor Chace followed, with Presi- 
dents Lowell of Harvard and Farrand of Cornell, 
who were to speak. The University was represented 
by the Fellows and Trustees and Faculty. The First 
Baptist Church has held many a notable company, 
but none that has surpassed this in the number of 
eminent educators and public men. The last preced- 
ing inauguration of a president was that of President 
W. H. P. Faunce thirty years ago. He was among 
the spectators this time, and near him was Judge 
Charles Evans Hughes, a Fellow and loyal alumnus 
of Brown and leading citizen of America. It was a 
proud occasion, and the new president bore himself 
with modesty, dignity and poise. Baptists, who 
realize in part the great service he has rendered to 
the denomination, have every reason to be proud of 
him in his new position of high honor, and they as 
well as he are to be congratulated. 

The inaugural address was what those who know 
Dr. Barbour well would expect of him. It was un- 
usual in the emphasis it laid upon the Christian 
college and the necessary recognition of life as 
stewardship. This part, indeed, is so significant that 
we quote at some length. 


A Christian College 


One qualification, at least, for the office with which I 
have been invested I dare to claim. I love this Alma Mater 
of mine with every fibre of my being. Forty-one years ago 


she sent me out to use in the service of mankind as best I. 


could, that with which she has entrusted me. After two 


score years she calls me back to give to her the results of 
whatever experience the years have brought. Unexpected 
and unsought, the summons came to me. I have come in 
obedience to her call. 


I never think of the record of Brown University without 
a profound sense of recognition of the evident footprints of 
God upon the soil of her history, in no way more conspicu- 
ously evident than in the lives which have been built into 
her existence during these many years. Brown University 
was founded and is maintained as a Christian college. Brown 
is endowed from private and personal sources. She has 
therefore the right to individual judgment and administra- 
tion, and to selection of students. Established by a re- 
ligious denomination, the Baptists, no institution in the land 
is more liberal or more democratic in outlook or adminis- 
tration. While founded as a Christian college, and so 
maintained, she has declared in the charter, and has pursued 
in her administration, the policy natural to this state of 
Rhode Island, with Roger Williams as the great figure in its 
early life. 

There is no question that students may bring and often 
do bring to their college years religious conceptions which 
are unwarranted, but in a Christian college there should be 
no cruel wounding of the reality of faith. Even a crude 
faith should be dealt with in a wise and kindly and con- 
siderate way. There must be freedom of thought, freedom 
of inquiry, freedom of teaching, but there is, and there 
should continue to be, distinction between a Christian 
school and a school supported by public taxation. And 
there must be, or the product of the schools will be largely 
a valueless product, some recognition of life as stewardship. 
(This point was strongly emphasized.) In concluding he 
said: 

We are compassed about with witnesses who have fought 
a good fight, have finished their course, have kept the 
faith, have well served their own day and generation in 
the will of God, and have fallen asleep in the confidence 
that their work would not be in vain, that theirs would 
carry forward that work to its glorious completion. Any 
little contribution that I may be privileged to make toward 
the coming of that which they have confidently expected will 
be a joy, and the obligation to make such possible contri- 
butions I accept as a sacred trust. 


The address was received with marked approval, 
and in all the exercises of the week the new presi- 
dent was accorded a hearty welcome. Very high 
tributes were paid him by Judge Hughes and other 
speakers at the alumni reception and at the inaugu- 
ral dinner. All the exercises were on a high plane, 
and Dr. Barbour begins his work under the most 
favorable auspices. As Mr. John D. Rockefeller, jr., 
put it, “his greatest contribution to Brown will be 
his personality.” 
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Revival of the Mohonk Indian Conference 


BY COE HAYNE 


WYNeHE Mohonk Indian Conference, famous 
G3 in its day, was revived October 16, 1929, 
p) by Mr. and Mrs. Daniel Smiley, after 
Oa lapse of thirteen years. The 150 men 
ug and women, representatives of govern- 
eso, ment, church and philanthropic insti- 
tutions, gathered at Mountain House, Mohonk Lake, 
devoted three days to the consideration of questions 
relating to the social, economic and religious condi- 
tions of the American Indians, with the earnest de- 
sire that out of their fellowship might issue a vision 
of service that, as Mr. Smiley stated in his address 
of welcome, ‘‘would hasten the day when the 300,000 
partially civilized wards of the nation should, like 
other peoples, become completely amalgamated in 
the body politic.” There may have been present sin- 
cere persons who would not accept the above as the 
ultimate purpose of their activities in behalf of the 
Indian. Yet the reception given Secretary Wilbur’s 
message indicated a preponderance of opinion on the 
conference floor in favor of the Secretary’s policy. 
His message, read by Commissioner Rhoades of the 
Indian Office, immediately after the opening prayer 
by Dr. John R. Mott, follows: 





The endeavor of the Department of the Interior in the 
Indian question has been to set up a constructive program 
which would gradually lead in the course of say twenty-five 
years to the placing of the Indian and his property upon the 
normal basis of contributing citizenship. It is hoped that 
we will be able to work toward this ideal in the develop- 
ment of policies and plans. Necessarily we cannot go too 
fast or expect to achieve a uniform result. Conditions 
differ widely with different tribes of Indians and with dif- 
ferent reservations. We must seek to obtain every pos- 
sible contribution of value which the Indian can bring to 
our American civilization. 

The principal immediate problem is to do substantial 
justice to the Indian children of today so that they may have 
adequate educational and health opportunities. A long 
period of parsimony has been damaging. Our first effort 
should be toward working out the practical daily problems 
so that justice may be given the Indian. With this much on 
its way, we should be able to model our plans so that the 
Indian will become a self-sustaining, self-respecting, inde- 
pendent citizen. 

There has long been a tendency, which is an obvious mis- 
take, to look upon the Indian as a person apart, for whom 
the rules of progress and happiness are different from the 
same rules for the white man. The white man, wanting 


wholesome food, a comfortable place to live, opportunities 
for education and advancement, has a single way of getting 
them. He works for them. The Indian, having the same 
needs, often has failed to satisfy them because he has not 
learned the way to competence and happiness through work. 

By and large, the Indians are a poor people. Often they 


are distressingly poor. 


Their undernourished bodies in- 


vite disease. Many of them live in isolated communities 
where little work is available. They have had little expe- 
rience in striking afield and finding work for themselves. 
They must be shown the way. Industrial training for the 
young Indians in the schools is a part of the necessary Indian 
program over a long period of years. But on the reserva- 
tions are thousands of mature Indians, many of them with 
educations comparable to those of the average white, who 
live in comparative idleness and often in want. There would 
seem to be no obstacle in the way of immediate intensive 
campaigns looking to the procurement of work for these 
Indians. Where there is no work on or near the reservation 
in question, there would seem to be no reason why they 
should not be encouraged to migrate, as do other people 
who are unemployed, to points where work may be secured. 
Finding employment for these adult idle Indians is a prob- 
lem of the present and the immediate future. 

There is no reason why, further, the attitude toward the 
educated young Indian should be different from that toward 
the white who has finished school. The white boy and girl 
from a community that is lacking in opportunity, when 
school is finished, are likely to strike afield. The young 
Indian, with less knowledge of the world, with little help 
from his own people, may not be able to do this. Largely 
the opportunity must be made for him. The responsibility 
for making that opportunity rests with the Government, 
which is his guardian. 

Great numbers of Indians will, of course, remain on the 
reservation for a long time. They have their native indus- 
tries such as basketry, blanket weaving, silversmith work, 
their flocks, raising crops from their lands. ‘There are 
possibilities of bringing new work to them from the outside. 
All of these possibilities should be given every aid and 
encouragement. 

There is no question of the ability of the Indian as a 
workman. The baskets and blankets of the tribes are 
demonstrations of a cleverness of his hands which might 
be applied to many money-earning tasks. In the railroad 
shops at Winslow, Arizona, 150 young Indians are employed 
at skilled work, and the superintendent of those shops rates 
them above his white men in efficiency. Continuing earnest 
effort should make it possible to present many employment 
possibilities to the Indians and thus to lead them always 
toward normal self-sufficiency. 


The address of Dr. George W. Hinman of the Con- 
gregational Board gave rise to much favorable com- 
ment. While he approved of Secretary Wilbur’s 
policy looking toward the gradual merging of the 
Indian stock with that of the nation, he portrayed in 
a vivid and convincing manner some of the “hin- 
drances to progress” that have confronted the Amer- 
ican Indian. This restatement of conditions that 
have prevailed on Indian reservations was a sympa- 
thetic interpretation, in part, of the Merriam Report 
received by the Interior Department while Secretary 
Work was still in office. 

“T prefer to think,”’ said Dr. Hinman, “that there 
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are conditions under which practically any man of 
any race will work laboriously and sacrificially for 
a certain more or less idealistic ‘joy that is set before 
him.’ When the organization of society in which 
the Indian finds himself does not offer to him ade- 
quate and permanent reward for his labor, he will 
naturally say, ‘Why work’? The most serious and 
most fundamental problem I found on the Dakota 
reservation was the supplying of adequate incentive 
for working and saving. The strong constructive 
policy toward the Indians suggested by Secretary 
Wilbur last June is absolutely sound and right. But 
an architect’s blue-prints do not supply the motive 
for building a noble civic structure. All that is 
needed to make Seéretary Wilbur’s plan successful 
is a new spirit in the Indian. How can that be 
created? How can his individual progress and gen- 
eral assimilation into American life be adequately 
motivated ?” 

Dr. Hinman said that among other things the hope 
of receiving riches through the settlement of tribal 
claims appeared to deprive the Indians of ambition 
and persistence in working and saving. Another 
obstacle is the proneness of the idle and the hungry 
relatives to hang about a thrifty Indian to dissipate 
all his gains. “A prosperous Indian farmer cannot 
keep his earnings,” declared this speaker. “That’s 
why he spends freely for expensive automobiles. 
Any Indian with a stated income is easy prey for 
the hungry and the shiftless.” 

The widely diversified character of the conference 
as well as of the activities on Indian fields was 
brought home to one as he listened to statements by 
Representatives in Congress, army officers, heads of 
government departments and bureaus, health offi- 
cers, clergymen, teachers and missionaries on Indian 
reservations, and heads of church boards engaged in 
work in behalf of Indians. Dr. Samuel A. Eliot of 
Boston served as chairman, and M. K. Sniffen, sec- 
retary of the Indian Rights Association, as secretary. 
Rev. David Owl of Buffalo, an Indian pastor among 
the Senecas, President B. D. Weeks of Bacone Col- 
lege, and Dr. W. A. Petzoldt of Lodge Grass, were 
among the missionaries who brought able messages. 
There was expressed a strong opinion in favor of a 
larger representation of the Indian race at any 
future conference. 

Dr. Mott, in the closing session, gave a view of 
international and interracial goodwill that revealed 
the necessity of bringing all considerations of the 
Indian problem to higher levels. His definition of 
“fractional Christians” leaves no ground for loiter- 
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ing for those who halt in the application of the whole 
gospel to this sore spot in American social life. Dr. 
Charles L. White, in expressing for the entire group 
an appreciation of the kindness of Mr. and Mrs. 
Smiley in making the gathering possible, pled for the 
disinterestedness of a sincere follower of Jesus in 
devising and carrying to fruition all plans in behalf 
of the Indians. 

The three days of discussion resulted in the adop- 
tion of resolutions that included commendation of 
the appointment by President Hoover of Charles J. 
Rhoades and J. Henry Scattergood as Commissioner 
and Assistant Commissioner of Indian Affairs, and 
pledging the cooperation of the members of the con- 
ference in services that may be helpful in advancing 
the welfare of the American Indian. Special men- 
tion was made of the necessity of funds for the ade- 
quate feeding of children in Indian boarding 
schools; for sufficient appropriations for the Indian 
Bureau in the task of reorganization; the need of 
continuity in the Indian policy and of a definite 
program for each reservation in accordance with its 
own conditions and requirements. The efforts of 
the Indian Bureau to raise the standards of educa- 
tion and training for its employees were commended, 
as well as an educational program that shall be 
rooted in the real needs of the Indian people, helping 
them to make their own way in four essentials— 
health, economic well being, family and community 
life, and wholesome recreation, including cultural 
and spiritual interests. 

Mention was made of the need of further appro- 
priations in order that the Indian service hospitals 
and sanatoriums may meet the minimum, at least, 
of the standards set up by the American College of 
Surgeons, and the American Sanatorium <Associa- 
tion. It was the thought of the conference that 
not only vocational training and guidance be 
continued, but that actual placement of the In- 
dian youth in productive enterprises be attempted 
with the necessary follow-up to see that the boys 
and girls are satisfactorily established in their new 
environments. Among measures urged were the 
creation of a fund out of which inherited and other 
allotted Indian land may be purchased for Indians 
who have not lands, and the amendment of the allot- 
ment and other laws relating to Indian land titles 
making possible one inalienable and non-taxable 
home-site for every Indian family. Cooperation for 
mutual benefit was given as an essential factor in 
all relationships of the government and missionary 
agencies. 
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Christmas Everyw 


Scenes from many lands showing Christme 
on Mission fields 


SINGING CHRISTMAS CAROLS IN BURMA 


i Lon 


A CHRISTMAS CELEBRATION IN YOKOHAM 


BELGIAN CONGO } oes 
« 


AROUND THE CHRISTMAS TREE IN CHINA 


CHRISTMAS AT THE MABIE MEMORIAL SCHOOL IN YOKOHAMA. THE PICTURE 
SHOWS MEMBERS OF THE ENGLISH NIGHT SCHOOL CELEBRATING CHRISTMAS IN BURMA 
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IN YOKOHAMA 


A PORTO RICO GIRL WITH HER 
CHRISTMAS DOLL 


IN CHINA 
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MISS ANNIE BUZZELL, PASTOR MASSAKI AND MISS BUZZELL’S SUNDAY SCHOOL CLASS AT THE CHRISTMAS CELE- 
BRATION IN TONO, JAPAN 
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On the Trail with the Transit 


A copy of the Transit is ready for every Northern Bap- 
tist household and can be had for the asking. It is to be 
read like the Log and the Latchstring, at the rate of a page 
a day in January, but it is unlike any of the missionary in- 
formation month publications that have preceded it. While 
in a sense the TRANSIT is complete in itself, its definite pur- 
pose is to induce Baptists to do a little surveying on their 
own account. Its text and pictures call attention to situa- 
tions which the reader will want to know more about, and 
the natural thing to do will be to read the references that 
are given to the Second Survey and other sources of detailed 
information. 

The denomination has been taking inventory this year 
and the widespread interest awakened by the Second Survey 
of Northern Baptist Fields and Work suggested the TRANSIT 
as a name for the January pamphlet, because it is the name 
of a surveyor’s most useful instrument. In the wilderness 
or in the heart of a city, the appearance of a man who 
sights through the little telescope, mounted on a tripod and 
fitted with attachments that look very mysterious indeed, is a 
sign that something is going to be done. It is a signal that 
has preceded every great work of construction in modern 
times, from the first railroad to the Panama Canal. The 
TRANSIT, therefore, is a symbol of progress and a fitting title 
for such an outline of our denominational work as will be 
read in January. 

It is hoped that wherever possible the TRANsIT will be 
read at the time of family prayers. As in other years, a 
marginal note on each page will indicate a reference to 
Scripture and the passage referred to should in every case be 
read. The Bible readings are those selected for the month 
of January by the Committee on Evangelism of the North- 
ern Baptist Convention. F 

It is the rule to distribute only enough copies of the 
January booklet to meet the actual demand, and that rule 
will be adhered to in sending out the TRANsIT. No unneces- 
sary formality or red tape is involved, and every Baptist 
who wants a copy and will make his desire known in time 
will receive one, but it is necessary to know in advance how 
many are wanted. Order forms are available in every 
church. To make sure of having a copy of the TRANSIT 
in your home, obtain one of these forms, fill it out and hand 
it to your pastor or church committee. Every church will 
receive through its state office the number of copies applied 
for and the members whose names are on the list will be 
supplied in time to begin reading the TRANsIT on January 1. 


Preparation Is Victory Insurance 


Among the many Northern Baptist churches that have re- 
ported their experience with the Every Member Canvass, it 
is easy to pick those which have obtained the maximum 
benefit. They are the churches that PREPARED. 

Under our denominational program the months of Jan- 
uary, February and March are months of preparation for 
the year ahead. In the measures taken by any church for 
meeting its responsibilities, the culminating point is reached 
in the Every Member Canvass, or something that serves the 
same purpose. 

There is not a church in existence that is not interested 
in the experience of other churches in attempting to solve 
the problem of increased membership participation. That 
interest has been awakened this year as never before be- 
cause there has been a more general and serious concentra- 
tion upon the vital subject of increasing the number of 
givers to both local expenses and missions. 

The Community Canvass plan, which was fully explained 
in an interview with Dr. W. H. Bowler published in October 
Missions, has contributed to the rising tide of interest in 
this subject. Simply stated, this plan proposes a coopera- 
tive, simultaneous canvass by a group of Baptist churches 
in a neighborhood or community, under the leadership of a 
Community Directing Committee. 

It should be remembered, however, that the Community 
Canvass is only a means to an end and that end is a suc- 
cessful Every Member Canvass in each INDIVIDUAL 
CHURCH. 

Two manuals have been published by the Board of Mis- 
sionary Cooperation, and the keynote of each is expressed 
in the single word PREPARE. They tell in simple, easily 
followed terms of the most certain method of organizing 
victory that has yet been devised in connection with the 
financing of a church. The titles are: A Manual for a 
Baptist Community Canvass, containing suggestions for 
the use of the Community Directing Committee; A Manual 
for the Every Member Canvass, which every church should 
have whether concerned in a Community Canvass or not. 
Both pamphlets are for free distribution. 

A church that vigorously promotes reading of the TRANSIT 
in January, adopts its quota in February, and before the 
end of March completes its Every Member Canvass on the 
lines which the manual for local church use points out, will 
be agreeably surprised in discovering the difference between 
the results of a real Every Member Canvass and a spur-of- 
the-moment affair. 
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Personal and Impersonal 


E sanctum has had many pleasant calls of late. 
These are enjoyable and enlightening, and the sanctum 
latchstring is always out, or would be if latchstrings 

were in vogue. We are minded to let our readers share 
these visits with us. 

A caller who brought ‘much fresh information was Mis- 
sionary P. R. Bakeman of Hangchow, East China Mission, 
who first went out in 1906, is now on furlough, and though 
eager to return is held back by health restrictions. We 
plunged at once into consideration of present conditions in 
China—political, military and missionary. From personal 
experience and knowledge he was able to interpret recent 


| events. His opinion of General Feng, President Chiang and 
other leaders we hope to give our readers before long. On 








one point he has no question, and that is the unparalleled 
opportunity for our mission work at present. War lords 
may come and go, governments may fail at times to gov- 
ern, but the people are there and receptive, and the Chris- 
tian missionary work will go on with increasing power and 
success unless the church people at home, misled by false 
statements, shall lose their faith in the work and withhold 
their giving. If there is any stoppage it will not be due to 
Chinese anti-Christian movements, but to American failure to 
understand the facts and give the necessary support. Com- 
ing to the famine conditions, which are indescribable, Mr. 
Bakeman expressed his distress at the action of the Ameri- 
can Red Cross in Washington, which in large measure has 
blighted the appeal of the Chinese Christian Relief Com- 
mission for funds from this country. We agreed that while 
the dying of hundreds and thousands from starvation was 
an undoubted fact, it was seemingly inhuman for a powerful 
rganization to oppose relief, even if it were true that in 

me cases waste would follow. The Red Cross has as- 

med a grave responsibility, and the appeal of the mis- 

maries on the ground should outweigh its statement. 

ineteen relief stations in Sianfu, Shensi province, operat- 
ig day and night, prove that relief can be distributed if it 
s provided. 

RR 

Another welcome visitor was President B. D. Weeks of 
Bacone College, on his way to the Mohonk Indian Confer- 
ence. No man among us better understands the Indian 
and the way to approach him sympathetically and helpfully. 
The secret of it lies in his personality. He believes in the 
Indians, has confidence in them and loves them, and they 
know it. Few students come under his influence without 
also coming to faith in the Master whom he serves and 
whose spirit is exemplified in his life. Religion is a living 
thing at Bacone, and a visit to the school is something in 
the nature of a revelation, a revival and a benediction. 
President Weeks has great hopes that the new administra- 
tion of Indian affairs under Secretary Wilbur, Indian Com- 
missioner Rhoades and his associate, Mr. Scattergood, with 
the solid backing of President Hoover, will mean a new and 
better day for the Indians. Meanwhile, the Protestant 
missions among the Indians should be pressed with all 
vigor, collaborating in closest way with the government, 
and aiding in every effort to open for the Indians the way 
to justice, self-support and self-respect. The talk shed 
much light on educational matters and the necessary work 
of moral and religious elevation. 


Two other prized visitors were likewise side contributions 
from Mohonk—Dr. and Mrs. W. A. Petzoldt; or, to give 
the wife her new title, Rev. Anna Kreig Petzoldt, of whose 
ordination at Lodge Grass Dr. C. L. White writes elsewhere 
in this issue. During the twenty-five years of their service 
as founders and builders of the Crow Mission, Mrs. Petzoldt 
has been the coadjutor of her husband, sharing with him in 
the presentation of the gospel, and equally esteemed and 
loved by the Indian constituency. Her ordination is a 
just recognition and gives her added prestige among the 
Indians, while enlarging her opportunities for helping in 
carrying on the church and mission work. What the people 
think of it is shown by the fact that the church at Lodge 
Grass has elected her and Dr. Petzoldt co-pastors for life. 
Mrs. Petzoldt is also one of the able home mission speakers 
in presenting the cause, and is now engaged in deputation 
work under the auspices of the Field Activities Department 
of the Board of Missionary Cooperation. The editor has 
no more valued friends than these, and our Indian fields no 
more consecrated and efficient missionaries. They brought 
good cheer to the sanctum, and left its influence behind. 

RR 

Earlier was the call from Dr. W. O. Lewis, our Baptist 
Commissioner for Europe, who had just come from lesser 
countries of Poland, Czechoslovakia and Jugoslavia, with 
the latest knowledge of conditions in general and Baptist in 
particular. He is good at giving our readers the news, but 
what he does not tell is the wear and tear of the traveling 
life he has to live, with all sorts of beds and food and 
weather, oftentimes not knowing where the next stopping 
place will be found. His answers to a few questions would 
surprise those who fancy that missionary tours are pleasure 
jaunts and a commissioner’s life one long round of sight- 
seeing and ease. Years in this service, begun when the 
war’s close had opened up the various countries, have 
given him a wide familiarity with public affairs, and few men 
are better qualified to interpret and judge current events. 
Through him our Foreign Board is kept informed and we 
are all to be congratulated with them on such a competent 
and fearless representative. 

RR 

It is with a peculiar sense of loss, in view of the announce- 
ment of the death of Dr. Ola Hanson, that we recall the visit 
which he made with Mrs. Hanson on the day of his ar- 
rival in New York, after the long voyage. When in this 
country they had never failed to call, bringing a word of 
appreciation and renewing a valued acquaintance. It was 
the editor’s privilege to publish the story of Dr. Hanson’s 
remarkable service in giving to the Kachins a language and 
literature, and the translation of the Bible. This crowning 
work was completed just before he left Burma, and indeed 
had held him there after his health required relief and change 
of climate. He showed his fatigue but was as cheery and 
hopeful as ever, and was anticipating a period of rest. But it 
was not to be, and there is sorrow in the land afar where for 
thirty years he had spent his life. Translator, author, 
creator of alphabet and language, earnest gospel- bearer to a 
people who were transformed by its saving truth, he has 
left a record that places him among the missionary immor- 
tals. Mrs. Hanson and the sons have our deep sympathy. 
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Ministerial Record Depositary 


The Convention at Denver requested 
the Board to become the depositary of 
a ministerial record, and devise ways to 
make it helpful to ministers and 
churches. This will be a large under- 
taking and will call for hearty coopera- 
tion on the part of our entire ministry. 

There are many valuable features in 
such a plan of records of our ministry. 
The fact of one’s place in our ministry 
will be the better established. It will 
help to widen our acquaintance with our 
ministers. There will be at least some 
record of the faithful efforts men have 
made to pursue a helpful ministry. It 
will facilitate the effort of ministers to 
re-locate, and aid our churches in secur- 
ing a reliable account of the good work 
done by ministers. The Board will, 
with these facts in hand, be the better 
able to render service to the great group 
of faithful and deserving people. 

In order that such a record may be 
kept up to date and made reliable and 
useful it will be needful that ministers 
and missionaries shall keep in constant 
communication with the record office. 
Changes in addresses will always need 
to be forwarded. New achievements in 
the lives of men and women will need to 
be given to the person in charge of the 
records. Just a little constant care will 
make it the real success it ought to be. 


Messages from Beneficiaries 
IN HIS 80TH YEAR 


“Just now I returned from the post 
office. My wife was engaged in doing a 
washing. (She is in her 74th year. I 
am in my 80th year). I called her into 
the room and told her about the $25 
check. It settled all our immediate 
financial problems and turned our minds 
toward the Giver of Gifts.” 


AN OPEN LETTER 


“It is a great comfort to look forward 
to a check one knows will arrive at a 
stated time, and I want to express my 
sincere thanks to you and the friends 
who make it posible by their gifts for 
you to assist so many who need the 
help. I do not know of anything the 
denomination has done that has brought 
more cheer than this Fund.” 
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TOWARD THE GIVER OF GIFTS 


News Notes 


It is interesting to note the average 
age of the members of the Retiring Pen- 
sion Fund who are below sixty-five. On 
December 31, 1921, it was 51.3 years; 
on December 31, 1924, 52.2 years; on 
December 31, 1928, 51.6 years. These 
averages are maintained by the entrance 
of younger men into the membership. 
The younger men in our ministry are 
beginning to understand that it is to 
their advantage to align themselves with 
the pension plan. 


ww 


It is a great assurance for members 
of the Retiring Pension Fund to know 
that year by year the Guaranty Pension 
Fund is being built up in a manner that 
will assure the payment of their pen- 
sions when they shall have attained age 
sixty-five. The Guaranty Fund must 
increase annually and does so increase 
in order that pensions may be assured. 
The amount of the fund on April 30, 
1929, was $6,871,999.16. 


Ww 


A good start has been made in the 
pension system. Churches and ministers 
should take the whole enterprise very 
seriously in the fullest cooperation in 
order that the old age of our workers 
may be protected against poverty and 
the distressing circumstances attendant 
thereon. Of all classes among us it is 
least befitting that ministers should be 
dependent upon charity. 


w 


A father said to his son, “Son, it is 
hard to grow old.” Age terminates 
activities. Interest in the work may be 
as keen as ever, but dimmed eyes, weak- 
ened muscles and hardened arteries de- 
mand rest. Age begets loneliness. Those 
who reach the age of seventy years find 


that a majority of the friends of a life- 
time have gone. Inactivity and loneli- 
ness are hard to bear. Add to these 
poverty and the condition is pathetic, 
ofttimes tragic. 


w 


Two new members were elected to 
the Board by the Northern Baptist Con- 
vention at Denver. One of these was 
Rev. Robert A. Ashworth, D.D., widely 
known in the denomination on account 
of his long and efficient service as the 
minute clerk of the Convention. The 
other was Dr. John A. Stevenson, man- 
ager of the Home Office Agency of the 
Penn Mutual Life Insurance Company, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Ww 


At the annual meeting of the Board 
on September 17 Dr. Avery A. Shaw, 
president of Denison University, was 
elected president of the Board for the 
sixth time. At the same time Mr. Ar- 
thur M. Harris was elected vice-presi- 
dent and treasurer for the 13th time. 


w 


There have been but three presidents 
in the history of the Board. Dr. Henry 
L. Morehouse served in that office from 
its organization in 1911 to the time of 
his death in May, 1917. He was suc- 
ceeded in the office by Colonel E. H. 
Haskell, who served until his death in 
1924. Dr. Shaw is his successor. 


Ww 


The annual report of the treasurer re- 
vealed some interesting statements re- 
specting the funds of the Board. It 
stated that the book value of all invest- 
ments as of April 30, 1929, was $15,- 
783,118.58, an excess over the book 
value for the year ending April 30, 1928, 
of $919,446.37. The market value of 
all investments as of April 30, 1929, was 
$16,627,618.60, an excess of $844,- 
500.02 over the book value. The total 
assets of the Board as of April 30, 
1929, were $15,915,642.63, as against 
$15,046,036.16, April 30, 1928, an in- 
crease for the year of $896,606.47. It 
is well remembered that this increase in 
assets is mostly due to interest earned 
by the Pension Guaranty Fund and must 
be retained therein. The increase there- 
fore does not add to the working capital. 
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Fifty-six were added to the pensioners 
of the Board during the fiscal year end- 
ing April 30, 1929, by reason of the fact 
that they had passed their sixty-fifth 
birthday. The number of pensioners on 
April 30, 1929 was 322. 


Ww 


During the last year seventy-seven 
beneficiaries passed on to the other 
world. Their average age was approxi- 
mately seventy-five years. True indeed 
in their cases were the words, “with long 
life will I satisfy them.” 


Ww 


Letters are constantly received at the 
office from ministers inquiring about our 
“Insurance” plan. We are not in the 
insurance business. We are carrying on 
a retiring pension enterprise. In insur- 
ance one creates property in event of 
death. In pension systems one creates 
income in event of long life. Our plan 
is to create an income for ministers and 
missionaries at that period of life when 
they are no longer able to work. Call it 
the Retiring Pension Plan. 


Ww 


Life insurance does not take the place 
of pensions unless it is endowment in- 
surance, in which case the insured pays 
the full cost. In our pension fund the 


Board is now paying 70% of the cost. 


after the first year of membership. 
Ww 


Is your pastor a member of the Re- 
tiring Pension Fund? How otherwise 
can his age and that of his wife be as- 
sured against want? It is wise for 
church leaders to make inquiry into this. 


Ww 


Many ministers find it difficult, some 
even impossible, to pay the 1.8% of their 
salary required for carrying their mem- 
bership. in the Fund. Few churches 
would find it a burden to pay the small 
amount for the pastor. 


w 
Rev. J. W. Priest has been elected 
superintendent of the Home for Aged 
Baptist Ministers at Fenton, Michigan. 
He succeeds Miss Lou LaTourette, who 
served most efficiently in that position 
for twenty-two years. 


Ww 


“The test of a man’s strength is not 
what he can do when everything is fa- 
vorable, but what he can do in spite of 
everything.” We suggest that pastors 
who are beset by obstacles consider this 
quotation. One pastor states that this 
quotation has been a source of great 
stimulation to him when in difficulty. 
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A Tribute to Dr. Ola Hanson 
BY G. ARVID HAGSTROM 


This mighty man of God was born 
in Ahus, Skane, Sweden, June 25, 1864, 
and passed away at St. Paul, Minn., Oc- 
tober 17, 1929. His parents were warm- 
hearted Christian people, his mother one 
of the earliest Baptists of Sweden who 
suffered persecution for her faith. His 
education was begun in the home land 
in high school with languages and 
technical subjects, continued at the 
Swedish Baptist Seminary, St. Paul, 
Minn., and Stromsburg, Nebraska, and 
Colgate Seminary, and later at the 
University of Chicago. He came at 
the age of 17 to this country to Oak- 
land, Neb., to the home of his uncle, 
Swan Olson, and under the preaching of 
Rev. L. Johanson, by whom he was bap- 
tized March 2, 1884. This pastor, as 
well as Dr. Frank Peterson, whose 
church he later joined, encouraged him 
to prepare for the high calling, which 
he did and so prepared for missionary 
work. He was ordained in Minneapolis 
June, 1890, Dr. H. C. Mabie preaching 
the sermon. He was married the same 
year to Miss Minnie Johnson, a school 
teacher of Oakland, Neb. They were 
appointed by the American Baptist .For- 
eign Mission Society March 24, 1890, 
with designation to Bhamo, Burma, 
where they arrived December 22, 1890. 

The condition which confronted them 
can hardly be imagined. The Kachins 
were without a written language, hence 
he had the task of learning their lan- 
guage without a language school and of 
reducing it to writing and constructing 
for the people a literature. 

This has been done during these 39 
years: the whole Bible has been translated 
and also revised; a Kachin dictionary of 
over 11,000 words compiled, a speller, 
reader, hymn book containing over 400 
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songs. Some 13 books in all have been 
published, two of them in Swedish in 
this country, numerous articles and 
poems in English, Swedish and Kachin. 
This all in addition to preaching, teach- 
ing, baptizing, establishing schools and 
churches, and jungle touring. When Dr. 
and Mrs. Hanson reached the field, there 
was one church of 54 members and one 
school. Now there are 60 schools, with 
about 6,000 church members and in ad- 
dition a large constituency very near to 
the kingdom and church. Many chapels 
have been built and schools started, in 
large part from money received on the 
field. It was their aim to train the na- 
tives to support their own work and 
they succeeded to an encouraging de- 
gree. 

Dr. Hanson has been twice honored 
by the local government of India for his 
great work. In 1920, the King of Eng- 
land awarded him the Kaiser-I-Hind 
gold medal for distinguished public ser- 
vice. He was made a member of the 
Royal Asiatic Society in London for his 
great achievement in literary work. In 
1910 Colgate University conferred upon 
him the degree of Doctor of Literature 
in recognition of his meritorious work. 
His fields have been Myitkyina, Bhamo 
and Namkham. He received a letter a 
few days prior to his death from one of 
tne highest British officials in India, 
saying: “Take good care of yourself 
and get well. I consider you one of the 
very few men that Burma cannot get 
along without.” 

He often said if he had his life to live 
over again, he would go back to the 
Kachins, and the persistent hope and 
prayer upon his bed of illness at the 
Midway Hospital was that he might re- 
cover that they might return to their 
beloved people and field again. Mrs. 
Hanson, who survives him, has faith- 
fully and efficiently assisted her husband 
through all these 39 years of arduous 
labors. He is also survived by two 
sons, Leslie Dodge of Canton, Ohio, and 
Harold Tegner of Pittsburgh, Pa. a 
younger son having died in infancy. 

When he attended the Northern Bap- 
tist Convention, at Denver, Colo., and 


offered the prayer of dedication of the 


new missionaries, little did anyone then 
think he would so soon be called to a 
higher service. The memorial he leaves 
in the land, life and hearts of the Kach- 
ins and the hearts of friends of missions 
around the world is an immortal one, 
reflecting resplendent glory and honor 
to the Christ whom he so devotedly and 
sacrificially served. May his life inspire 
many others, : 


~ 
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THEIR FLOCKS BY NIGHT” 


From Our Christmas Mail Bag 


First came our Christmas program and 
party for all the neighborhood Sunday 
schools which are taught by our Training 
School girls. Class work was suspended 
two days before this program in order 
that the girls might prepare the 500 
paper-napkins containing candy and 
cookies. It was no small undertaking 
to select and assign presents for so 
large a number from the various boxes 
coming from the home churches. There 
was a wild scramble to dress 125 cellu- 
loid dolls which had been bought at the 
last moment because there were not 
enough dolls for all the primary girls. 
The class rooms did not look or sound 
like school as the girls tested the whistles 
and harmonicas for the boys before 
wrapping the gifts. Of course there was 
a wild dash on the part of the mission- 
aries to find a little gift for the tiny 
brother or sister who appeared at the last 
moment uninvited. What a blessing those 
extra gifts were, which were tucked in 
with the more useful White Cross arti- 
cles!’ The platform was decorated with 
palms and poinsettias from our garden, 
making it very Christmas-like in spite of 
open windows, intense heat, mosquitoes 
and summer dresses. The crowd was 


much more quiet and orderly than such a 
varied group at home would be. There 
were dirty little street children and clean 
silk-clad kiddies from the best of homes. 
There were tiny babes in arms and aged 


grandmothers. The joy expressed in the 
faces of the children made us forget the 
effort it took to entertain such a crowd. 
—Dorothy Powell, Mloilo, Philippine 


Islands. 
pa 


This year the kindergarten children 
voted to give $30 for a Christmas gift 
to some of the children in one of the 
worst slum sections of Tokyo. The 
school building, an old dilapidated bar- 
racks, is filled to overflowing with chil- 
dren whose parents earn only about five 
cents a day. At first our plans were very 
simple, but when we heard that the chil- 
dren never had cakes nor toys, we de- 
cided to do more. There were 405 chil- 
dren in the primary school and 152 in 
the night school. When we arrived on 
the appointed day, we found the chil- 
dren sitting on the floor so closely 
crowded together that they were almost 
unable to arise and give the customary 
bow. We told them about our kinder- 
garten and Sunday school children who, 
because they receive so many gifts at 
Christmas time, desired to make other 
children happy, too. .. A prayer was of- 
fered after an explanation of the mean- 
ing of prayer to the living God. Then 
the Christmas story was told. Later 
we had a juggler and an impersonator 
come in to entertain the children for an 
hour, after which we gave each a toy 
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and a bag of cakes. They were so quiet 
and orderly during the program that we 
could not but wonder whether they were 
so depressed that laughing was impossi- 
ble. When we saw their smiling faces 
and received their deep bows as they 
passed, we knew that they were really 
normal children. 

Very near this school and on the same 
street is a fine new government primary 
school attended by more fortunate chil- 
dren. The feeling between the two 
groups is far from friendly. By mistake 
we stopped at this school and explained 
our reason for coming. Evidently curi- 
osity led them to make inquiries, for we 
heard later that a few of the girls had 
brought an offering to the poor school. 
The principal said that it was the first 
kind overture that the more fortunate 
ones had ever made.—Miss M. M. Car- 
penter, Tokyo, Japan. 


fe 


The whole spirit of Christmas was so 
different from that of last year that 
everyone has been rejoicing. Last year 
those who wanted to have a decidedly 
Christian service, knew that it meant 
certain persecution if they did. This 
year they found not only that it was 
quite possible, but it was the kind of 
celebration most wanted. Our high 
school girls contributed to a special gift 
for twenty-five of the little poor girls in 
the neighborhood who do not attend 
school at all. Their gifts included sweat- 
ers for the most needy ones, cloth for 
new jackets, stockings, handkerchiefs, 
toys and candy.—Mabelle Culley, Swa- 
tow, South China. 


Be 


I received a box from a Sunday school 
in Chicago, and when I opened it I 
found a small Christmas tree just cov- 
ered with dimes. All the people admired 
it and talked about the tree that had 
money for fruit. You should have heard 
them advise me how to care for it so it 
would grow large and have more fruit. 
They said that this was the first time 
they had ever seen money growing on a 
tree. I had brought out a number of 
Christmas boxes with my freight, and 
with those which Miss Long received, 
we had gifts for everyone——Grace Lew- 
ison, Jorhat, Assam. 


Pe 


Christmas Sunday was a bright, clear 
day. Amidst a lovely background of 
palms and tall eucalyptus trees, great 
stretches of green, and flowering bushes, 
the children presented the Christmas 
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pageant. One does not have to prompt 
these children, so one can just sit back 
and enjoy them. Anna and Simon were 
honored parts. Our Christmas service 
was held in the church which was decor- 
ated with tall palm branches; and there 
again the message of the star of Bethle- 
hem sent its gleam of light and hope into 
our hearts. In the evening we gathered 
all the folks, boys and girls, teachers, 
workmen and hospital assistants in the 
school house. A silvered tree stood at 
one end. Soon there was a sea of eager 
bright eyes. After much singing and a 
short talk on why we give gifts, each re- 
ceived a tiny package which was opened 
with many exclamations; mouth organs, 
dolls, beads, knives, perfumes and bright 
handkerchiefs pleased the children while 
pencils, paper and soap made the grown- 
ups happy. All the folks requested us to 
send their greetings and a hearty thank- 
you to those who so generously remem- 
bered them this year.—Etelka Schaffer, 
Sona Bata, Congo. 


Be 


We had a nice Christmas, though a 
very busy one. The school gave a can- 
tata, “The Babe of Bethlehem.” The 
costumes were devised from Karen 
blankets, scarfs, sheets, curtains and 
bathrobes, but the effect was very good. 
I was particularly pleased with the rev- 
erent manner in which it was acted. 
The audience listened more quietly than 
any I have ever seen in Burma. The 
music was lovely and even now I hear 
the children singing some of the songs 
around the house. I tried to give gifts 
to the children in the two lower stand- 
ards, but it was not easy, for we had so 
few Christmas boxes this year—Marion 
Beebe, Moulmein, Burma. 


Be 


Allowing the children to work and 
earn money for their Christmas gifts 
was one of Miss Bailey’s good ideas. 
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A LIVING CHRISTMAS TREE IN MOULMEIN, BURMA 


Shortly after I arrived, the children 
asked permission to go to the fields a 
part of every day to gather peanuts. 
The farmers were glad for their help; 
the children were glad to earn the 
money for their gifts, and, incidentally, 
glad for any change in the regular rou- 
tine. Each grade planned a Christmas 
treat for some village school. They, 
themselves, went to the bazaar and 
bought the gifts. With shy smiles of 
pride they brought me a written invita- 
tion and told me who was going to be in 
the Christmas play. Every day of 
Christmas week we marched out to a 
village and marched back with singing 
hearts because we had given away some- 
thing that we really cherished—Leana 
Keans, Narasaravupet, South India. 


A 


At four o’clock on Christmas morn- 
ing, Miss Benjamin took the nurses 
carol-singing in the town. Our friends 
said that the nurses looked so pretty in 
their white saris with their faces lighted 
by candlelight while they sang of the 
birth of Christ. Before leaving the hos- 


pital compound they recalled the story 
of Florence Nightingale and her service; 
they prayed that they might follow on in 
India.—Annie Magilton, Nellore, India. 


A 


We held our Sunday school White 
Gift service on the tennis courts, for we 
had no building large enough to house 
all who came. Each department and 
class makes a gift in a unique way, such 
as the “five loaves” with a dollar for 
each, or two fishes made of dimes, or a 
silver bell covered with money. This 
year the gifts amounted to $306 and in- 
cluded nine bolts of cloth, stockings and 
washcloths. To the Old People’s Home 
they gave $120, and to the Hospital $40. 
The remainder was to be sent to the 
needy in the various stations. When 
help was sent to several on the com- 
pound, they returned it, although they 
were in desperate straits, saying that 
their hearts wanted to help others and 
not take from the more needy ones. It 
does one’s heart good to see the enthu- 
siasm in giving in this service —Melvina 
Sollman, Swatow, South China. 





CHILDREN IN NINGPO AND SHAOHSING, EAST CHINA, EXPRESSING THEIR THANKS FOR CHRISTMAS GIFTS 
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COMMUNITY HOUSE AND MISSION COTTAGE, SUNLIGHT MISSION, TOREVA, ARIZONA 


Dreams Come True 


Three projects of the Golden Anni- 
versary have been completed in the past 
few months. One is the community 
house at Second Mesa, Toreva, Ari- 
zona, which was opened in May with a 
program, largely of music, given by the 
Indians of Polacca, Keams Canyon and 
Oraibi, as well as those at Toreva. 
More than 150 persons were present to 
enjoy the evening. The house will be 
used to minister especially to the Hopi 
young people, in an endeavor through 
the social and recreational activities to 
reach them with the gospel message. 

Another project is the new building in 
connection with Colegio Internacional, 
Monterrey, Mexico, the inauguration of 
which took place on June 6th with sev- 
eral hundred people in attendance. The 
building looked unusually attractive, 
fairly radiating with newness and fresh- 
ness. There were a number of distin- 
guished speakers. Prof. Andres Osuna, 
director of education for the state of 
Nuevo Leon, presided, and talks were 
given by Prof. Janas Garcia, former 
Federal Minister of Education, who was 
the first pupil to enroll in the school 
when it was started in 1918; Miss Gil- 
bert, the present directora, and Sefiors 
Barocio and Trevino. The latter gave 
a brief history of the school. There 
were some excellent violin and piano 
selections. The final number was very 
impressive. The children sang the na- 
tional hymn and marched under the flag, 
saluting as they did so. 

A government inspector who visited 
our school for a couple of days recently 
said that we had the finest schoo! build- 
ing in all Monterrey. May it be a place 
where our little Mexican friends will 


learn not only readin’, ’ritin’ and ’rith- 
metic, but right living, as well, in all the 
relationships of life. 

It has also been possible from the 
Golden Anniversary Fund to remodel an 
old building into an attractive home for 
our missionary teachers in Monterrey. 


CHRISTIAN CENTER AT PHOENIX 


The new unit in connection with the 
Baptist Mexican Christian Center, Phoe- 
nix, Arizona, has been completed and 
the dedication services were held No- 
vember 24th. This building was the re- 
sult of the gifts from W. W. G. chapters 
and is known as “The Guild House.” It 
provides an apartment for the mission- 
aries as well as additional rooms for 
club and class work. Miss Elva Holton, 
who has been a number of years at the 
Bethe! Neighborhood House, Kansas 
City, Kansas, has been made head 
worker at this Center. Miss Laura E. 
Wilson, the kindergartner, writes: “I 
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wish you all could peep in and see how 
comfortably I am fixed as I write this 
letter. I am sitting at my desk in my 
own room in the new Guild House. It 
is a thing long dreamed of and now 
realized. The building is fine. The kin- 
dergarten is roomy and attractive. We 
have already had occasion to bathe five 
children in the kindergarten bath tub. 
The apartment is very attractively fur- 
nished by the churches of Arizona, aided 
by a generous gift from my home 
church, the First of Pasadena. 

The past two months have been very 
busy with cleaning up the old building 
after the painting and installation of the 
heating system, together with getting the 
new building furnished and many things 
moved around from one building to an- 
other. However, we are now nearly 
enough settled that we are opening up 
our schedule. 

The nursery school opened with 10 
children, but we have gone up until the 
second week had an average attendance 
of 20. The children are from three to 
five years. The new fence around the 
entire property gives them a very safe 
place for their free play hour. One of 
the local dairies is giving us milk this 
month for their lunches. They have a 
short rest on the little pads that some 
of the White Cross groups made us last 
year. Their songs, story, memory 
work, handwork, and English drill finish 
out the morning.” 


A New Literature and Publicity 
Secretary 


The Board of Managers of the Wo- 
man’s American Baptist Home Mission 
Society is happy to announce that at its 
meeting on October 3, 1929, Miss Olive 
A. Russell was elected as Literature and 
Publicity Secretary, to succeed Mrs. 
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MISS OLIVE RUSSELL 


A. W. Rohl, who resigned last summer. 

Miss Russell has a B.A. degree from 
Ottawa University, Ottawa, Kansas, and 
is a graduate of the Baptist Missionary 
Training School, Chicago. For ten years 
she gave volunteer service as World 
Wide Guild Secretary for Kansas. Upon 
her graduation from the Baptist Mis- 
sionary Training School in 1927, she 
was appointed Christian Americaniza- 
tion Missionary for Atlantic District, 
continuing in this work until November 
1, 1929, when she assumed the duties 
of her new office. In education, training 
and experience Miss Russell is admir- 
ably fitted to conduct this important 
branch of missionary service. 


Christmas in Managua, Nicaragua 
By JUANITA WOODBURN 


Christmas in a new country is always 
varied and interesting. ‘The majority 
of the Nicaraguans are Catholic, and 
they have many churches. Many days 
before Christmas they begin to celebrate 
both in their homes and in the churches. 
Part of the celebration is like our 
Fourth of July in the States. About a 
week before Christmas there is a great 
shooting off of fire crackers, beginning 
at dark and lasting until midnight; the 
church bells ring and the noise is ter- 
tific. The bombing shakes the houses 
and it is impossible to sleep while the 
din lasts. We are told that this par- 
ticular type of celebration is observed 
only in Nicaragua. 

Christmas at our schools and church 
was not unlike that at home. For 
weeks, boxes of toys and other gifts 
had been arriving from the States, and 
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we had been using all our spare time to 
wrap and label the gifts. Every Sun- 
day school member received a gift, both 
in Managua and the out-villages where 
we have mission churches. We had so 
much joy in preparing for their Christ- 
mas that we hardly realized what we 
would miss in not being at home. The 
children gave a program at the church, 
and early Christmas morning the girls 
from the school went caroling. I went 
with them, and to me that was the 
most inspiring part of the whole pro- 
gram, even though it was not yet light 
and was quite chilly. On Christmas day 
there was a big dinner at the girls’ 
school for all the missionaries and the 
students who had not gone to their 
homes for vacation. 

Next year we shall have the joy of 
preparing Christmas for patients in the 
hospital. We did a wee bit this year 
because ten days before Christmas we 
brought to live with us an old lady who 
was one of the very first believers in 
Nicaragua. She was so crippled with 
rheumatism that she could not walk, 
but for a week she has been able to take 
a few steps alone. She was long ago 
disowned by her relatives, when she be- 
came a believer. She can no longer 
work and has no home, so will probably 
stay at the hospital as long as she lives. 
The native church members and ane of 
the missionaries are supporting her. 


New Appointees and Transfers 


The Woman’s American Baptist Home 
Mission Society will receive this year 
from the Laura Spelman Rockefeller 
Memorial Fund an income of $49,200, 
and already the following missionaries 
and teachers have been appointed, their 
salaries to be taken from this fund: 
Marjorie Badertscher, New York City; 
Paula Beresh, Los Angeles; Ruth 
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Blakely, Tucson; Ruth Buckler, Omaha; 
Lucy Goff, Kenosha and Racine, Wis.; 
F. Gaye Harris, California; Virginia 
Swanson, Sacramento, Cal.; Maude A. 
McCarter, Santa Ana, Central America. 

From the income the Board has also 
voted to pay the salaries of a mission- 
ary for the Virginia Street Christian 
Center, Buffalo, N. Y.; a domestic 
science teacher at the Florida Normal 
School, St. Augustine; two national 
teachers at Leon, Nicaragua; and $50 to 
purchase desks and other equipment for 
this school. They also voted from this 
fund an appropriation of $50 per month 
to provide lunches for the undernour- 
ished children in the kindergarten at the 
San Juan Christian Center, Porto Rico. 
The organization committee is also 
using a part of this fund to send out a 
few missionaries for deputation work. 

The Board of the Woman’s Home 
Mission Society have appointed mission- 
aries to fill vacancies and open up work 
on new fields as follows: 

Faith Joice, associated with Jane 
Skiff on the Chinese field at Locke, Cal- 
ifornia. Miss Joice was graduated from 
Berkeley Divinity School in June. 

Virginia Swanson, missionary among 
Chinese in Sacramento. 

Rosalie Olson, missionary nurse at 
the Christian Center, Weirton, West 
Virginia. 

Violeta Jimenez, missionary at La 
Playa. Miss Jimenez graduated from 
Villa Roble, the Missionary Training 
School at Rio Piedras, Porto Rico. 

The following transfers have also 
been made: Ruth Price from Russian 
work in Los Angeles, to the Indians 
at Crow Agency, Montana; Margaret 
Harms from Crow Indians, Pryor, Mon- 
tana, to the Russian field in Los An- 
geles; Ines Quiles from Cayey to Ponce, 
Porto Rico. 
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THE PROBLEM of adequate industrial 
training for the boys of the Jorhat 
Christian Schools is a matter requiring 
attention at the present time. Rev. 
E. E. Brock of Jorhat, Assam, believing 
that a large number of boys will and 
should return to their villages, declares 
that the training given must enable 
them to live and work there. He says: 
“Our people are living in a simple way. 
They need skill in improving their liv- 
ing conditions through little things made 
with their own hands. As I sat in one 
of the homes in a chair made with only 
a dao and saw, the indications of pride 
in this accomplishment and in the pos- 
session of something they had made was 
evident. There is a great opportunity to 
help these people of ours by giving them 
a simple industrial training to supple- 
ment regular preaching and teaching.” 


Be 


Tue ALL Burma Baptist Orphanage, 
Moulmein, Burma, is supported by the 
Christians of Burma. For some years 
now only pukka orphans, children who 
have lost both father and mother, are 
being received. The children are taken 
into the Ma On Home at Moulmein, or 
are placed in the most convenient school 
where boarders are entertained. The 
present number maintained by the Or- 
phanage is eighty-eight. Many of these 
children have come from Christian 
homes, but those who have not, as well 
as those who have, are being won to the 
Christ. Many are training for Chris- 


tian service. 


SCATTERED THROUGHOUT the various 
islands, for puericulture and hospital 
service, are found trained Christian 
nurses from the Emmanuel Hospital of 
Capiz, Philippine Islands. Dr. F. W. 
Meyer reports: “Again we have gradu- 
ated a class of nurses who have passed 
the board examinations and will go out 
with the spirit of the Great Physician. 
A new class of ten probationers has been 
admitted, as our in-patient mark will go 
over the twelve hundred limit this year. 
Jesus, the preacher, teacher and physi- 
cian, is the ideal of us medical mission- 
aries; preaching alone cannot accom- 
plish the goal; the helpful service with 
the word of God brings us the happiness 


which God has given us these ten years 


at Capiz.” 
a 


IN THE LARGE Kachin village of Mung 
Kawng, Burma, several people have be- 
come Christians during the past year. A 
chapel has been built in the village, but 
the headman has threatened to burn it 
and until very recently has opposed the 
Christians in their attempts to hold ser- 
vices there. In spite of this opposition, 
more of the village folk are attending 
the services and seem interested in the 
words of the teacher there located. The 
last report from the village says that the 
headman himself has become quite 


friendly. 
BE 


COLPORTAGE WORK is supported by 
and carried on under the direction of the 
American Baptist Mission Press, at 
Rangoon, Burma. Mr. Dwight O. 
Smith, a member of the Missionary 
Evangelistic Committee, writes: ‘The 
profit made by the Press from commer- 
cial printing, such as school textbooks, 
is used to pay for the printing of Bibles, 
Testaments, hymn books and religious 
tracts in several different languages. 
These are sold below cost or distributed 





free.” Interesting reports from the 
young men who are doing colportage work 
3) fr: 
Christmas Weather in 
Moulmein 


Perhaps you would like to 
know something about our 
weather at Christmas time. It 
was a wonderful day in every 
respect, with a bright sun in 
a tropical and cloudless sky, 
and the thermometer telling us 
that it was 82 in the shade. 
Such was our last Christmas 
day. After coming back from 
our morning church service I 
went out into the garden and 
picked roses, poinsettias, and 
zinnias. Needless to say, we 
did not wear any heavy over- 
coats and gloves, nor did our 
ladies have to wear any furs to 
keep warm. It was indeed a 
delightful day—W. G. Evans. 


be as 











during the vacation months show that 
many areas have been traversed and 
many hundreds of books and tracts sold 
and distributed. 


tad 


CROCODILES on the sandbars or on 
fallen trees, basking in the hot sun; 
monkeys scampering from tree to tree; 
birds, large as cranes or as tiny as hum- 
ming-birds, of rich and beautiful coloring 
—these and many other tropical scenes 
met the gaze of Rev. and Mrs. T. E. 
Bubeck on that eight‘day trip from 
Kinshasa to Bagata in the Belgian Congo. 
Mr. and Mrs. Bubeck were en route to 
Moanza and the African surroundings 
were both new and strange. 


A 


CoLtecE Day at Central Philippine 
College, Iloilo, Philippine Islands, was 
celebrated on September 7th. Greetings 
from many of the old students were 
given or read. A letter from 39 of the 
students now at Silliman Institute, a 
large Presbyterian College in Duma- 
guete, 250 miles south, read: “The 
longer and farther away we stay from 
her the more the love for her grows. 
When you engage in the festivity of the 
day we shall be with you in spirit and 
we shall fittingly close the day with you 
in a banquet we are planning here.” 
Two of the boys, working in Chomly, 
Alaska, in the salmon fisheries, sent their 
greeting: “Although ten thousand miles 
away, we are ever loyal to our alma 
mater. She inspires us to live truly.” 


A 


“WE HAVE BEEN back almost a year,” 
writes Rev. F. N. Smith of Yachow, 
West China. ‘We were grateful for a 
safe journey through the west of a 
greatly disturbed country. As we 
neared the city we were mindful of the 
fact that while we were returning to 
the samg city, surrounded by the same 
beautiful mountains, we were neverthe- 
less coming to a very new situation. The 
management and control of much of the 
work of the West China Mission has 
been turned over to the China Baptist 
Convention of Szechuan and we are co- 
workers in truth. This, however, is ex- 
actly the end towards which we all have 
been praying and working.” 
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A People Who Dwell in Darkness 


The Irulas, or as the triba! name 
means, “a people who dwell in dark- 
ness,” are a jungle tribe living in the vi- 
cinity of Coonoor, South India. It is 
very difficult to reach the Irula villages, 
for the whole settlement lies in a low 
valley, and the only means of entrance 
is by going through a dense jungle 
seven or eight miles deep. Samuel, a 
convert at Coonoor, now a mighty 
preacher and a strong disciple, deter- 
mined that to these people the Word of 
God should be carried. It came to him 
as a Macedonian call and he was 
strangely moved to obey at once. So he 
went to them. 

When he entered the first village 
there was not a soul to be found. 
Thinking Samuel was a government in- 
spector, they had fled to the jungle for 
fear of him and there they stayed for 
hours. Finally one of the headmen of 
the village came cautiously out, and 
seeing no harm had come to him the 
others came, singly and in groups, until 
Samuel had gathered about him a group 
of some 40 or 50 curious people. He 
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told them of the one true God and of 
the great light that had come to shine 
in their darkness. For two weeks he 
went from village to village, preaching 
the Gospel. During this tour five Iru- 
las were converted, two men and three 
women.—Edwin C. Erickson. 


Na Mawn Repents 


In a large Lahu village on the Chi- 
nese frontier we are witnessing the 
gradual conversion of an entire com- 
munity. It has been customary for the 
Lahu to accept Christianity in groups, 
whole villages being baptized in one 
day. In this village of Na Mawn the 
villagers are being won to Christ one 
by one. Some of the elders of the 
village have been baptized, while other 
elders, retaining a friendly and watch- 
ful attitude, have continued to practice 
the religious customs of their non- 
Christian forefathers. The majority of 
the children of the village attend the 
village day school, and all the villagers, 
Christian and non-Christian, observe the 
Christian Sabbath and attend the ser- 
vices held in the chapel. 
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Such, at least, was the situation until 
last month. I have recently returned 
from a visit to this village, on which 
occasion I baptized 189 members, most 
of whom were adults, some 70 and 80 
years of age. It means much for the 
Na Mawn people to give up their old 
religion, of which the village temple 
and the altars to the house-spirits were 
the symbols. The Lahu people, like the 
Israelites, are monotheists and do not 
worship idols. The Lahu priest leads 
the people in their worship and prayer, 
and their form of worship is not unlike 
that of the Old Testament. The Gospel 
of Jesus Christ thus supplements the re- 
ligion of the Lahus. The Lahu, though 
a monotheist, is, strange to say, an ani- 
mist. He believes most profoundly in 
spirits—spirits that live in the rocks, 
trees, rivers and mountains. These 
spirits determine the size of his rice 
crop, and the prosperity, home and the 
health of his family—J. H. Telford. 


A Day in the Mission Treasurer’s 
Office in Assam 


A day in the office here is somewhat 
different from a day in an office at 
home. Now I arrive at 7:15 and usually 
find my pundit waiting for me, because 
I take a lesson in Assamese from 7:15 
to 8:15. While we are struggling with 
the “haws” and “gaws” the sweeper 
woman comes. She raises such a dust 
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with her little broom of reed grass tied 
in a bunch that we have to move out 
into the other office until she finishes. 
A little before eight the choiprossi or 
errand boy arrives, gives me a “salaam” 
and begins dusting around. Every now 
and then I notice him trying to hide a 
grin as he hears me reading Assamese. 
Some day I’ll be able to give him orders 
in his own language and then he will 
hear from me more often than he does 
now. The typist and bookkeeper arrive 
and shortly after their good English 
greeting of “Good morning,” the pundit 
leaves and the work of the day begins. 

We are never annoyed by the ring of 
a telephone bell, because we use the 
“chit” system. That is, everyone has a 
book and a boy somewhere about and 
when a message must be sent a note or 
“chit” is written out, the boy carries it 
in the book and gets the receiver to sign 
for it—not so much chance for a “poor 
connection.” 

From eleven to one we are off for 
breakfast and rest and when we come 
back at one the choiprossi brings the 
mail—on Mondays, home mail. There 
is no other event in the week to com- 
pare with that. 

The office is warm or hot in the after- 
noon, so since the first of April we have 
used the punkah. That’s a great insti- 
tution. A piece of matting on a wooden 
support reaching nearly the width of the 
office hangs on ropes from the ceiling. 
It is connected by ropes to another 
punkah in the outer office and then on 
the far end of the rope there has to be 
a punkah wahkli in order to make this 
cooling system effective. Our first 
wahli, Gopal, was a bright looking lad 
who could pull the rope equally well with 
feet or hands, but he chiefly showed his 
brightness by always being absent when 
we most needed a cooling breeze. So we 
let him go and now we have a husky 
Kuki boy who pulls the rope with such 
force that unless every paper:is heavily 
weighted down we get as warm chasing 
papers as we would without the punkah. 


As I sit at my typewriter sometimes 
trying to think what to write I look 
across the street to an open yard, where 
men bathe and wash clothes, boys romp 
and fly kites and now and then sweeper 
women sweep up the leaves. The traffic 
in the street is not noisy as a rule, but 
varied, with the addition of an occa- 
sional elephant, a group of people carry- 
ing an idol and singing, a policeman 
leading prisoners or very occasionally, 
an Englishman or woman passing by in 
a car. At four we are ready to “call it 
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a day” and go home for a cup of tea.— 
Marion Burnham, Gauhati, Assam. 


Death of Rev. Joseph Paul 


Rev. Joseph Paul, resident of Ottawa, 
Kansas, and retired missionary of the 
American Baptist Foreign Mission So- 
ciety, died on September 4, 1929. For 
twenty-five years Mr. Paul served as a 
missionary of the Society in Assam, In- 
dia, doing a notable work which was left 
for others to carry on when ill health 
forced his return to America. 

Mr. Paul was born at Langport, Som- 
ersetshire, England, on March 2, 1859. 
When 17 years of age he enlisted in the 
British army and served in peace until 
the outbreak of the Zulu War in 1879. 
He volunteered for service with the 17th 
Lancers and went to South Africa. The 
war ended, he went at once with his 
regiment to India, where he served con- 
tinuously for ten years. Leaving his 
regiment at Lucknow, India, he re- 
turned to England. 

In 1889 he came to America to visit 
a sister and shortly afterward he en- 
listed in the United States Army and 
was stationed. at. Omaha, Nebraska. 
While attending services there he felt 
himself to be definitely convicted of sin 
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and was converted, baptized and be- 
came a member of the Olivet Baptist 
Church of Omaha. Shortly after this he 
went to the University of Chicago, took 
up the English course of study in the 
Divinity School and there prepared for 
the ministry. It was at the Student Vol- 
unteer Convention at Detroit, in 1894, 
to which he had gone as delegate, that 
the situation in India was presented. On 
the last evening of the convention he ex- 
pressed his willingness to go as a mis- 
sionary to that country. 

His application to the Board, then the 
Missionary Union, was made upon his 
return to Chicago. At the time of his 
appointment, October 8, 1894, he was 
pastor of the Baptist Church of Wy- 
more, Nebraska. He was married to 
Miss Clara E. Cox on July 26, 1894. 
They sailed for Assam, reaching there in 
January, 1895. Continual attacks of 
malarial fever resulted in an enforced 
furlough, but after two years they were 
able to return to their station in Upper 
Assam. In addition to North Lakhim- 
pur they served at Sadiya, Golaghat and 
Sibsagor. He is survived by his wife, 
five children, a sister and a brother. 
Mr. and Mrs. Paul returned to America 
in 1919, having spent many fruitful 
years in the Master’s service. 
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Flag Dedication at the Polish Church in Rochester, N. Y. 
BY ALFRED E. ISAAC 


On Labor Day occurred a very sig- 
nificant event at the Polish Baptist 
Church in Rochester, N. Y. On their 
own initiative and at their own expense 
the Polish Baptists erected a 35-foot 
flag-pole, surmounted with a gold eagle 
and weathervane and the four points of 
the compass, and with elaborate cere- 
mony they unfurled two beautiful flags, 
United States and Polish. 

Preceding this event, a large congre- 
gation gathered in the church where the 
silk flags were presented to the church 
and dedicated, the American flag being 
unfurled by Rev. Alfred E. Isaac, of the 
Baptist Union, and the Polish flag by 
Dr. S. Rosicki, Polish consul in Buffalo. 
Music was furnished by the orchestra of 
Salem Evangelical Church, under direc- 
tion of S. Blank, and a solo was sung by 
Mrs. L. Zaleska. The flags, preceded 
by groups of children dressed in Polish 


costumes, were carried in a procession 
from the church out on the lawn where 
the main exercises were conducted under 
direction of F. Rakus. 

Addresses were delivered by Dr. Re- 
sicki, on “Poland”; by Prof. John F. 
Vichert of the Colgate-Rochester Di- 
vinity School on “Loyalty to Two 
Flags”; by Adam Felerski, attorney, 
who spoke on the history of the two 
flags and the similarity between the two 
countries. The flags were then un- 
furled on the flag-pole by Mr. Ambroz 
and Mr. Nawrocki and a group of high 
school students led in a salute to the 
flag. The American flag was dedicated 
by Mr. Isaac, and the Polish flag by 
W. Czerniak. An address also was 
given by W. Kolacki. The closing ad- 
dress was delivered by the minister of 
the Polish Church, Rev. John A. Czaj- 
kowski. 
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GATHERING AROUND THE FLAG POLE IN FRONT OF THE CHURCH DURING: 









THE FLAG RAISING CEREMONY 


POLISH BAPTIST CHURCH WITH PICTURE OF PASTOR JOHN A. CZAJKOWSKI 


IN INSERT 


RAISING THE UNITED STATES AND POLISH FLAGS 
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The Polish church has adopted a 
budget of over $500 and voluntarily 
added $100 to Pastor Czajkowski’s sal- 
ary. He baptized 12 on Easter Sunday. 


Conference of Negro Educators 


A conference of presidents and theo- 
logical deans of the major Negro 
schools maintained in the South by the 
American Baptist Home Mission So- 
ciety, called by Dr. George R. Hovey, 
Secretary of the Department of Edu- 
cation, was held in Atlanta, Georgia, 
October 9-11. The first day was de- 
voted to a consideration of the religious 
condition of these colleges. The ex- 
perience of the different presidents was 
given, and methods for developing the 
religious life of the students were pro- 
posed. A very positive impulse was 
given toward this end. 

The second day took up the theo- 
logical departments of the schools. While 
the total number of students for the 
ministry remains practically the same as 
in former years, the number pursuing 
full theological courses is greater than 
ever before, though far below the num- 
ber required to meet the needs of our 
Negro Baptist churches. Means of in- 
creasing the attendance of students 
which have been successful in some 
schools were described, and it is be- 
lieved that an increased attendance will 
be reported in the near future. 

The third day was given to the needs 
of the average Negro pastor, especially 
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in the rural districts, and to the pos- 
sible methods of giving him a broader 
outlook and better methods, and at least 
an elementary training for his work. The 
schools unanimously and heartily ap- 
proved a plan for the establishment of 
ministers’ institutes, proposed by Dr. 
Hovey. These institutes are designed to 
start the ministers who attend them in 
courses of study which will be continued 
in ministers’ clubs and correspondence 
courses. This is perhaps the first at- 
tempt seriously to give an elementary 
training to Negro Baptist preachers. It 
is hoped to secure the cooperation of 
Negro state conventions and national 
organizations of white state conventions, 
of each of the theological schools, and 
of the Home Mission Society and 
friends in the North. If the means can 
be provided to carry out the plan, there 
is every reason to believe that a great 
step wilt be taken toward accomplish- 
ing the work in which the Home Mission 
Society has long been interested. 


Christmas at Rainy Mountain 
BY MRS. F. C. KING 


On Christmas Eve we had our little 
missionary program and a short service 
afterward. Christmas day was brim- 
ming full—filling candy bags, the bap- 
tism of two dear little Kiowa girls, the 
funeral of a tiny baby born in camp 
Christmas Eve, and getting the tree 
ready. At 6:30 the evening program 
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began with “Joy to the World.” After 
one or two Kiowa songs the people 
began bringing their “Jesus gifts’— 
money they had saved and brought as 
their gifts to the King. Perhaps one 
had had sickness in the family and 
there was recovery, so he brought a 
thank offering to Jesus, or someone had 


lost a loved one, and brought a gift to 


Jesus in memory of the one gone. Some 
had been blessed by the Father espe- 
cially through the year, and brought 
their gifts to Him in gratitude. They 
designated these money gifts, some for 
Home Missions, some for Foreign Mis- 
sions, some for Hugo Bannaha, who is 
working among the Indians in Arizona, 
and some was designated for our own 
church, completing the payment of the 
pews, helping to pay the mortgage to 
the Home Mission Society, and giving 
to the fund for our Association which 
is to be held at Rainy Mountain next 
summer. The Kiowas love to give and 
that part of the Christmas program is an 
especially happy part. Then came the 
distribution of gifts from the tree, and 
there were sparkling eyes and glowing 
little faces over the many gay and beau- 
tiful and useful gifts. At 11:30 the last 
package was taken from the tree, and 
after a closing prayer of thanksgiving, 
the people went out to their tents and 
the little brick church was left silent and 
deserted, but filled with many bright, 
happy memories. So ended the Christ- 
mas at Rainy Mountain. 
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Following the Vision 
DECEMBER, A VISION OF GIVING 
BY EDITH G. ESTEY 


What is wrong with Christmas? 

Too much Santa Claus—too little 
Babe of Bethlehem. 

Too much commercialism—too little 
worship. 

Too many people spending money 
they cannot afford, to give other people 
things they do not need. 

Too many gifts which are just bal- 
ancing the account with what was re- 
ceived last year. 

Too much charity—too little sharing. 
“The gift without the giver is bare.” 

Too lavish buying for little children 
whose wants are simple. 

Too many salespeople, truck drivers, 
postmen and expressmen unable to en- 
joy what ought to be the best day in 
the year, because of thoughtless shop- 
pers waiting until the last minute. 

What can be done about it? 

Begin early. 

Shop in the morning. 

Mail your packages ahead of time. 

Read the Gospel story of the birth 
of Jesus often at home. Read aloud 
with your family Dickens’ “Christmas 
Carol,” Van Dyke’s “The Other Wise 
Man,” Kate Douglas Wiggins’ “The 
Birds’ Christmas Carol.” Restore your 
ideals of the meaning of Christmas. 

Emphasize the thought of giving 
rather than getting. ; 

Encourage the children to give gifts 
to children in mission stations far away, 
and Christian Centers in the home land. 

Invite to share your holidays some 
lonely people who cannot go home. 

Since it is Christ’s Birthday, put Him 
first on your Christmas list. 

Try to think what it means to the 
world that Jesus came, and say with 
Paul “Thanks be to God for His Un- 
speakable Gift.” 


??? Do You Know ??? 


How to deepen the spiritual life of 
the members of your Woman’s Mission- 
ary Society? 

The officers should feel a personal 
concern for the spiritual life of every 
member of the society. Great care 
should be taken that the devotional part 
of every program is truly worshipful. 


This can be done by use of appropriate 
hymns and special music, also by 
choosing Scripture fitted to the theme. 

Sometimes poems and illustrative sto- 
ries help to convey the spiritual thought 
of the hour. Sometimes united prayer 
or sentence prayers may be called for 
or at times an appropriate prayer may 
be read by the leader. The prayers 
should be intelligent and specific. At 
times it will be well to have a prayer at 
the opening of the meeting, and the 
devotional service later in the program, 
when all are present. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR DEVOTIONAL SERVICES 


Special days or seasons, such as 
Thanksgiving, Christmas, Mother’s Day, 
Flag Day, Independence Day, Chil- 
dren’s Day, etc. 

The- dramatization of Bible stories— 
the ten virgins, Easter story, Christmas 
story, etc. 

History of hymns—sing and pray. 

Globe or map—have persons place 
ribbons on series of interests (schools, 
hospitals, etc.), tell story and pray. 

Musical service—sometimes have an- 
tiphonal singing or Scripture in song. 


OTHER SUGGESTIONS: 


Leader learn Scripture and repeat it. 

Call for favorite Bible verses from 
members. 

Use “God’s Minute’— a book of 
daily devotions. Pass book to each per- 
son in attendance, let her find date of 
birthday, read the Scripture and pray. 

Use “Finding the Master,” a series of 
six prepared devotional services. 


SUGGESTIONS OF METHODS TO BE USED 
OUTSIDE THE MEETING Hour: 


Form prayer groups—include the 
shut-ins. These women may or may not 
get together, but secure their definite 
promise to pray for definite missionary 
projects and needs. 

Secure prayer partners for mission- 
aries. 

Encourage use of definite prayer list. 

Cooperate fully in the observance of 
World Day of Prayer, March 7, 1930. 

Read good books on prayer or books 
of devotional nature. Write to nearest 
Literature Bureau for suggestions. 

Read the New Testament with a view 
to picking out and meditating upon the 
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teachings of Jesus regarding prayer and 
His practice of prayer. 


A Check-up 


A check-up on the following activities 
of your church may prove beneficial to 
the cause of missions. 


THE CHRISTMAS OFFERING 


Are the envelopes provided by the de- 
nomination in the possession of every 
boy and girl, every young person and 
every adult in the membership of your 
church and of all its organizations? If 
not, order at once from your State Con- 
vention office (free) the number you 
will need. Make a worth-while gift to 
denominational missions on Jesus’ Birth- 
day. It will count on your church mis- 
sionary quota. Secure also the flier 
“My Christmas List” and use it to cre- 
ate interest in the Christmas Offering. 


THE TRANSIT 


Has your church committee been ap- 
pointed and is it securing a large num- 
ber of readers for The Transit, the 
booklet which will bring missionary 
information to all Baptist homes during 
January? Write your State Convention 
office for suggestions on the work of this 
committee. 


THE SURVEY 


Have you read it—studied it, and are 
you telling other Baptists about it? Is 
your church using it in discussion 
groups, study classes and schools of 
missions? Is it being studied in the 
Woman’s Society? A manual has been 
prepared in which the Survey is pre- 
sented in six very interesting programs. 
Write to the State Convention office for 
the copies of the Survey (free). Write 
to the nearest Literature Bureau for the 
manual called “How to Use in Women’s 
Societies” (free). 


SUBSCRIPTIONS TO “MISSIONS” 


Now is a good time to start new 
clubs. Send a subscription to Missions 
to your Baptist friends for a Christmas 
gift. It will last all the year. Its ar- 
ticles, pictures and methods will make 
them intelligent Baptists. This will re- 
sult in joy over the achievements and a 
larger participation in the missionary 
work of the denomination. 


Early Morning Prayer 


Miss Ruth Pauline Hughes, mission- 
ary on the Cosmopolitan field at Rock 
Springs, Wyoming, writes: “There are 
coal camps of several hundred people 
near here that are untouched by the 
Gospel message. They have no Sunday 
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school, church service, or religious. in- 
struction of any sort. They form a 
great untouched harvest field, which 
might be ours if we had the means by 
which we could visit them. Pray that 
the way will be provided for visiting 
these camps regularly with the Gospel.” 

Pray that, as the Christmas season 
draws near and with it memory brings a 
longing for home and loved ones far 





Field Worker in Wisconsin 


Rev. Raymond H. Ewing, for seven 
years a missionary in the Garo Hills, 
Assam, and now the Joint Director of 
Religious and Missionary Education in 
Wisconsin, with Floyd L. Carr held con- 
ferences in sixteen churches early in Oc- 
tober. Both American and Swedish 
Baptist churches were included in the 
itinerary, and rural as well as urban 
churches. At Madison, where the Board 
of Education has a successful work in 
connection with the First Baptist 
Church, Rev. George L. Collins cooper- 
ated in the conference. Northern Wis- 
consin provides frontier mission condi- 
tions not to be matched short of the 
Dakotas. The soil is sandy in much of 
that area and it was not at all uncom- 
mon to find people living in log cabins. 
The Baptists of Wisconsin have a vast 
home mission field to care for in the 
forest land toward Lake Superior. Mr. 
Ewing is well qualified for his position, 
having taken his Masters’ degree in Re- 
ligious Education at Chicago Univer- 
sity. His two years of missionary ser- 
vice in China and the seven years in 
Assam have given him the international 
mind and the interracial heart. 


Youth Studies the Survey 


Programs that appeal to youth for the 
very good reason that youth made them, 
fill the pages of the Manual issued as 
the young people’s section of “How to 
Use the Survey.” Dr. Mark Sanborn, 
chairman of the Young People’s Com- 
mittee of the Northern Baptist Conven- 
tion, was the compiler, and he obtained 
his material from different groups, such 
as the B. Y. P. U., Christian Endeavor 
and World Wide Guild. Dr. Sanborn’s 
selections make up a series of programs 
that will be highly popular because they 
combine large possibilities of enjoyment 
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distant, the missionaries may have a 
sweet fellowship with Jesus and a new 
consciousness of His approval and 
blessing on the work they are doing. 

Pray “that Christian people may 
learn to pray as Christ prayed and 
taught His disciples to pray; and that 
an ever increasing number of interceders 
may be raised up until the whole church 
is awakened to prayer.” 
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with the study motive. Some of the 
titles are: 

“Yesterday, Today and Tomorrow,” 
sketches by three girls in costume. 

Intelligence Test. 

Debate, “Resolved that Northern 
Baptists have made satisfactory prog- 
ress in their missionary, educational 
and philanthropic work during the past 
decade.” Other questions for debate are 
also suggested. 

“Denominational Doings of a Dec- 
ade,” under which heading themes for a 
series of four-minute speeches are listed. 

Old-Fashioned “Spell Down.” The 
young people might challenge their 
elders, or compete with a young people’s 
society in a neighboring church. 

The Manual also contains six pro- 
grams that are suitable for any group 
that can arrange to spend, at weekly in- 
tervals, six or eight periods of an hour 
each on The Survey, using the discus- 
sion method. The “Spell Down” or an- 
other amusing program might follow the 
study hour. 


Missionary Education in the 
Empire State 


Field Secretary Carr and Miss Char- 
lotte M. Huntoon held conferences early 
in September in several centers in New 
York State. At the Scotia Church, 
Schenectady, the church night supper 
brought together over 100 workers. 
This church has recently completed a 
new educational unit and the leaders 
were eager for effective methods in 
missionary lines. Another very repay- 
ing appointment was the Basket Meet- 
ing of the Woman’s Missionary Society 
of the Alleghany churches, held at Rush- 
ford, New York. Addresses were given 
by Miss Anna Shaw of Porto Rico, Miss 
Huntoon and Mr. Carr. New York 
State is fortunate in having a full time 
paid worker for missionary education. 
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Sixteen Conferences in Ohio 


Our Field Secretary and Rev. Ernest 
R. Fitch, Director of Promotion for 
Ohio, visited sixteen churches in Ohio 
during the last half of. October. Each 
week day appointment opened at 3 
o’clock with an address by Mr. Carr on 
“Our World,” and one by Mr. Fitch on 
“Women and the Kingdom.” After the 
supper hour a conference entitled “Tools 
for Kingdom Building” was led by Mr. 
Carr, and another group faced the topic. 
“Men and the Kingdom,” under the 
leadership of Mr. Fitch. The following 
cities were visited: Hamilton, Cincin- 
nati, Columbus, Lima, Defiance, Marion, 
Cleveland, Akron, Mansfield, Cam- 
bridge, Zanesville, Marietta and Martins 
Ferry. 


A Novel Book Story 


The following was written by Miss 
Floy Elliott and her assistants who had 
charge of the Bookstore at the Keuka 
W. W. G. House Party. It was used to 
introduce the girls to the Reading Con- 
test Books and W. W. G. plays which 
were on sale at the Bookstore. In pre- 
senting it, Miss Elliott read and her 
three assistants held up the book or 
play as it was mentioned so that the 
audience could see it. Perhaps because 
of this clever introduction, the Book- 
store was one of the most popular places 
all during the conference. With slight 
change, this could be used to introduce 
any church to the books in this year’s 
Reading Contest: 


A THRILLING STORY CALLED “SPIRITUAL 
ADVENTURING” 


“Rafael and Consuelo” were “Going 
to Jerusalem.” They had with them 
“Mitsu, a Little Girl of Japan,” and her 
“Philippine Playmates” who were 
“Facing Life” with “Baptist Beliefs.” 
“Children of the Way” joined them with 
“Notebooks and Pencils.” On _ their 
journey “From Jerusalem to Jerusalem” 
they stopped at the “Island of Faith,” 
where “Susanna of the Parsonage” and 
“Jelizabetta,” “Pioneers of Good Will,” 
met them, telling them of their “Six 
Airplane Views of the City” while flying 
from “Ocean to Ocean,” where they 
found “Seven Thousand Emeralds” with 
“Blind Spots.” On their way they found 
“Heroes of Peace,” the “Desire of All 
Nations” through the “Crowded Ways” 
on the “Roads to the City of God.” 
One of the travelers was “That Mexi- 
can,” who was continually talking about 
“Pepita’s Adventure in Friendship” and 
“The Laughingest Lady.” While they 
were on the “Way of Peace,” they saw 
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the “Splendor of God” and then they came 
upon the “Stranger Within the Gate,” 
talking with “Two Masters” and the 
“Heroine of Ava.” One of the travelers 
was “Diana Drew,” who lived in a 
“Bungalow in India,” and she often told 
the “Story of Jesus” and “Adventures in 
Brotherhood” and why it was “Impor- 
tant to Me.” 

In the “Middle Country” there lived 
the “Red Men on the Big Horn.” Even 
though their chief was “Color Blind” 
and could not see “Oriental Costumes 
and How to Make Them,” he won the 
“Heart of Rose” by singing “Great 
Hymns” and by loudly declaiming her 
favorite toast—“Gentlemen, the King.” 

If this has wearied you, we have the 
“Pill Bottle” ready. 


“Fighters for Freedom” 


Every ardent soul, every Christian to 
whom the heroism and romance of 
Christianity make a strong appeal, will 
take delight in “Fighters for Freedom,” 
a new book by Dr. Austin Kennedy de 
Blois, that has come from the Judson 
Press. Here is a book to make the pulse 
of youth beat faster and to unfold a new 
vision of the high adventure which may 
await any follower of Christ who sets 
out with the resolve to place His service 
above every other interest in life. 

The sub-title,#‘Heroes of the Baptist 
Challenge,” is warranted by the distin- 
guished list of names in the table of 
contents. In a series of short and fas- 
cinating biographies, Dr. de Blois has 
revealed the high points in the develop- 
ments of religious freedom through a 
period of more than seven centuries— 
from 1137 to 1865. Here are the chap- 
ter headings, which in themselves con- 
stitute an epitome of the . Baptist 
struggle: 

Arncld of Brescia, Herald of the 
Dawn. . 

Peter Waldo, Apostle of Simplicity. 

Balthasar Hubmaier, Iconoclast. 

Menno Simons, Conservator. 

John Smyth, Puritan. 

John Bunyan, Dreamer. 

Roger Williams, Freeman. 

John Clarke, Statesman. 

Obadiah Holmes, Confessor. 

John Howard, Philanthropist. 

Andrew Fuller, Strenuous Theologian. 

William Carey, Founder of Modern 
Missions. 

Adoniram Judson, Spiritual Adven- 
turer. 

Luther Rice, Enthusiast. 

John Mason Peck, Pioneer. 

William Knibb, Emancipator. 

Francis Wayland, Educator. 
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It has been the happy fortune of Dr. 
de Blois to produce in succession two 
outstanding books in the field of Bap- 
tist history and biography, the present 
volume and his “John Bunyan, the 
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Man,” published last year. “Fighters 


for Freedom” is endorsed by the De- 
partment of Missionary Education and 
it should have a place in the reading list 
of every member of the denomination. 


EM ROYAL AMBASSADORS 








BOY SCOUT TROOP IN THE GARO HILLS, ASSAM. REV. R. H. EWING, FORMER 
LEADER, AND NOW SECRETARY IN WISCONSIN 


A Boy Scout Troop in the 
Garo Hills 


Human feelings do not differ the 
world around. To be a member of a 
Royal Ambassador troop or a Boy Scout 
troop in the Garo Hills of Assam, India, 
gives one as many thrills and experi- 
ences of interest as one would get in an 
American troop. Every boy in the 
above piciure can make fire by rubbing 
two bamboo sticks together. One day 
the boy standing in the back row, second 
from the right, in trying to cut a bamboo 
to make fire allowed his knife to slip 
and cut his fingers very badly. Imme- 
diately three others made a tourniquet 
on his arm to prevent bleeding, and then 
dressed the wound. 

The fathers of these boys are not 
Christians, but all of the boys them- 
selves are good Christians. It took four 
years to get this troop well organized. 
Most of these boys are between the 
ages of 12 and 16. The leader was R. H. 
Ewing, who was for more than six years 
a missionary in the Garo Hills where 
these boys live, and who is now Director 
of Religious and Missionary Education 
for the State of Wisconsin. 


Revision of the R. A. Manual 


The developing program and expand- 
ing relationship of the Royal Ambassa- 
dor movement have necessitated a re- 


vision of the Manual for leaders. A 
committee composed of Dr. William A. 
Hill, William J. Cusworth, Willard L. 
Pratt and Floyd L. Carr is now working 
at the task. The new Manual will be 
ready in 1930. The new edition will 
take into account the recent affiliation of 
the Royal Ambassadors with the Boy 
Scouts of America. The committee 
has under consideration a fifth degree, 
the Counsellor degree, for young men 
18 to 21. There will then be five de- 
grees—Page, Squire, Knight, Ambassa- 
dor and Counsellor. Appropriate awards 
are being worked out, with suitable em- 
blems for each, corresponding to the 
Scout awards. 


A Live Leader 


Rev. Theodore L. Conklin, of the 
Stillwater Baptist Church, popularly 
known as “Pastor Ted,” is giving most 
vigorous leadership to the cultivation 
of the Royal Ambassador work in East- 
ern New York. He has systematically 
visited each Association held in his dis- 
trict this fall and reports the formation 
of several new chapters. The Hudson 
North Association created the post of 
Associational Director of Royal Ambas- 
sadors. He recently spoke at the mid- 
week service of the church at Kingston. 
At a Father and Son banquet on Sep- 
tember 17th in his own church, the 
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newly organized Walter C. Mason Chap- 
ter, No. 336, of R. A. was officially rec- 
ognized. The Senior Baraca Class of 
the Stillwater Church has accepted the 
oversight of the new organization and is 
cooperating in the fitting out of a club 
room. A happy feature of the program 
was the singing of “On the Road to 
Mandalay” by a gifted leader in the 
church, Mr. Joy Pitney. Addresses were 
made by Rev. Walter C. Mason, after 
whom the chapter is named, and Rev. 
Floyd L. Carr. The World Wide Guild 
assisted by serving as the waitresses at 
the banquet. A fine group of boys met 
after the banquet to confer on Royal 
Ambassador work. 


“What the R. A. Means to Me” 
BY DUKE KIMBROUGH MC CALL 


(This is the address delivered before 
the 2,500 people attending the Woman’s 
Missionary Union annual session of the 
Southern Baptist Convention Wednes- 
day morning, May 8, in Memphis. He 
spoke as representative of the members 
of 2931 Royal Ambassador chapters in 
the South.) ‘ei 

Before telling what R. A. has meant 
to me I wish to first be certain you 
know the meaning of R. A. Not long 
ago, talking to a boy friend at school, 
I mentioned R. A. and then asked him 
if he knew what it stood for. He re- 
plied, “Sure, Royal Ambassadors.” Royal 
makes us think of kings and ambassador 
of one who represents another. So as 
Royal Ambassadors we are here on busi- 
ness for our King and Saviour, Jesus 
Christ. Our motto (II Cor. 5:20) is, 
“We are ambassadors for Christ.” 

The R. A. has taught me much about 
the Word of God and the lives of those 
great men who were indeed Royal Am- 
bassadors for our heavenly King. The 
R. A. helped me to understand the prin- 
ciple of stewardship through study 
courses and programs, keeping in mind 
that stewardship embodies not only 
money but also time, talent and life. 
Before I became an R. A. I had learned 
to think of God as a great, magnificent 
Being to whom I should give thanks for 
the blessings of life. The R. A. taught 
me to know Him as a wonderful friend 
and daily Comrade to whom I can go 
with all my hopes and fears. One 
whom I should love as well as fear. 

I am interested in athletics and the 
R. A. plans for us to take part in va- 
rious sports as well as social activities. 
It has shown me that a boy can be a 
good Christian watching for a chance 
to serve God, and be a regular fellow 
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enjoying life to the fullest. It may be 
interesting to you to know that the 
Northern Baptist Convention recently 
adopted the name “Royal Ambassadors” 
for their boys’ organization. Also the 
Boy Scouts now give credit for work 
done in the R. A. and make use of our 
programs. 

Last, but not least, the R. A. has 
taught me the importance of private 
prayer and also given me the opportu- 
nity and privilege of leading others in 
their thoughts before God. It has in- 
stilled into my heart the Ambassador’s 
pledge song: 
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“T would be true for there are those who 
_trust me; 
I would be pure for there are those 
who care; 
I would be strong for there is much to 
suffer ; 
I would be brave for there is much to 
dare; 
I would be a friend of all—the foe, the 
friendless, 
I would be giving and forget the gift, 
I would be humble for I know my weak- 
ness, 
I would look up, and laugh, and love, 
and lift.” 
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You Who Are Young 


You who are young, it is you, it is you 

Who must make the dreams of the 
world come true. 

You who are young have a world to 
build, 

The future shall be what you have 
willed. 

Learn and practice, plan and do; 

Hold to a vision and shape it true; 

And you'll find at last that a dream or 

two 

Because of you, because of you, 

Has out of the mist and the dark come 
true! 

Heed what you build with hand and 
tongue, 

You who are young, you who are young. 

—Mary Carolyn Davis. 


Merry Christmas to you all! My best 
wish for the large family of Guilders 
everywhere this Christmas season is 
that you who are young and dream 
dreams may catch such a vision of the 
New World that is to be when the 
Kingdom of God comes on earth, that 
you will build as workmen that need 
not be ashamed. Link the thought of 
these verses with the beautiful symbol- 
ism of the New Jerusalem, and build 
into your own character the attributes 
symbolized by the precious stones. May 
our dear Saviour, who was the Christ 
Child of Bethlehem, give you His joy in 
service! 


New Jerusalem Gift 


The theme for your Special Guild 
Gift to the denomination this year, the 
New Jerusalem Gift, has caught the 
imagination of Guild girls everywhere 
and they are trying to concrete the sym- 
bolism into their lives, thus making the 
“living stones” in this new Society. 

Suggestions to Leaders has been pre- 
pared with perforated Report Slips at- 
tached the same as last year. A new 
feature is an individual Pledge Card. If 
you have not received these from your 
State or Association Secretary, write to 
her or to me, for they are ready and 
may be had for the asking. Miss Coy’s 
pageant, “Thy Kingdom Come,” is suit- 
able for any Sunday evening service, or 
any other worship service even though 
it was prepared with Guild Vesper Sun- 
day in mind. Our Quota this year is 
$44,000. If you have not yet received 
yours, write your State Secretary at 
once. 


Important! 


Please, please, put your street address, 
city and state on your letter heading in- 
stead of on the envelope. Uncle Sam 
puts his stamp anywhere and we have 
been unable this past month to decipher 
several addresses because the post office 
stamp obliterated them. “Nuff sed!” 


Of Course We'll Put It in 


*Missions” 


We had a picture taken of our Guild 
of the First Baptist Church in Racine. 
It turned out fine and we wondered if 
you would have it put in MIssIons next 
month. 
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We are giving a farewell party next 
Tuesday for five of our girls who are 
leaving to go away to school. Another 
interesting thing we are doing is making 
a glorious scrap-book. Our Year Books 
are almost finished and we hope to give 
them out in September at our Banquet. 


First Chapter to Qualify This Year! 


The honor goes to Western Pennsyl- 
vania and especially to the Junior 
W. W. G. of Reynoldsville, Pennsylva- 
nia. They did their reading during the 
summer and finished on September 19th. 
Congratulations! 


Porto Rico Is Wide Awake! 


Dear Miss Noble: 

I should have written you before, but 
I have been too rushed in the work of 
the Daily Vacation Bible School to think 
of anything else. Now I have some- 
thing real good and spicy to tell you— 
something that I know will delight you 
even as it did us. Our Guild meets 
every Tuesday night and the women 
also have a class organization that meets 
this same night. It seems that the 
young men have been standing off envy- 
ing the Guild and the women, and be- 
cause they were men they were not 
eligible for our meetings. Well, quite 
unbeknown to us some of them got to- 
gether and decided they wanted some- 
thing like our W. W. G. They decided 
to be very exclusive and admit only a 
chosen few into membership and they 
wanted to do just as worth-while things 
as the girls did, so they named them- 
selves the “Worth While Boys” of the 
San Juan Baptist Church! I believe 
our boys are the first chapter of W. W. 
B.’s!_ They now number eight and have 
asked me to be their counsellor. Isn’t 
that fine? We girls are so proud of 
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MICHIGAN W. W. G. HOUSE PARTY, KALAMAZOO COLLEGE 


them. The following week we gave 
them a party and initiated them good 
and proper. Don’t you think it pretty 
fine for our W. W. G. girls to thus in- 
spire our young men to missionary ac- 
tion? I attended one of their meetings 
and part of their program will be to 
organize an Ambassador group among 
the Intermediate boys and have charge 
of this work. That will be real mission- 
ary service for our church. 

We enjoyed reading all about the 
Guild Banquet at Denver. Yours for a 
happy year'!'—Lydia Huber. 


Field Reports 
W. W. GuILp, Fartrsury, ILLINOIS 


We held twelve regular meetings, ten 
of them missionary program meetings 
and in addition three regular White 
Cross meetings. We had twelve regular 
and five honorary members to begin 
with, but during the year we added two 
new members and were privileged to 
transfer two of our honorary members 
back to the regular roll. 

We sent away 90 pieces of White 
Cross work to Dr. Everham in China, 
not including gauze bandages, needles, 
thread, adhesive tape, and bottles. To 
Miss Tait, of India, we sent 15 yards of 
percale. We furnished a room in the 
new dormitory at Mather with bed linen 
and draperies, sent 5 dresser scarfs to 
Brooks House, Christmas boxes to B. M. 
T. S. in Chicago and to Aiken Institute, 
and school supplies to Huddleson Or- 
phanage. 

During the year we sold $186.85 of 
lace and drawn work for Dr. Everham 
which was returned to her; sent $25 to 
Miss Tait for tuition of a girl and gave 
$10 to our local church benevolences. 

We have qualified for the fifth time 
in the Reading Contest. Our dues for 
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1929 and our pledge to the Rainbow 
Gift, $20,000, has been paid, and on the 
Point Standard we have 403 points. 

Locally we have had a missionary tea, 
two parties, a shower for a member who 
was married, and a dinner at which we 
were privileged to have Miss Tait as 
our guest. We sent plants to the older 
members of the church at Christmas, 
fruit to the very aged members on their 
birthdays, and cards at Easter. We 
have provided flowers for the church 
for Easter, Mother’s Day and various 
other times. 

One of our members attended the 
Summer Assembly at Alton, two went 
to Detroit, two to Toronto, several to 
the State Convention at Peoria, and 
several to the Association meeting at El 
Paso.—Ruth E. Bradshaw, Secretary. 


SENIOR GuILD, Hype Park CHURCH, 
CINCINNATI 


At the beginning of our year’s work 
each member was given a very lovely 
program book embodying our constitu- 
tion, roster and yearly program. The 
attractiveness of the book was greatly 
enhanced by several pen sketches and 
the covers which carried out the Guild 
colors in blue printing. 

We have 29 active members and our 
meetings are characterized by an inter- 
esting topic on the books assigned for 
the year, a lively business meeting, and 
a prayer circle in which the majority 
of the girls participate. 

We gave a party for children of the 
Parkway Nursery, which is a day nur- 
sery maintained by the Woman’s De- 
partment of the Federation of Churches. 
Our White Cross quotas have been filled 
as requested. In addition to the as- 
signed White Cross quota we were able 
through the generosity of one of our 
members to give $25 to Dora Zimmer- 
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man before she sailed for China. We 
also participated in a shower given for 
her by Miami Guild girls and sent a 
lovely silk kimono. Our usual Christ- 
mas remembrance of $10 was sent to 
Mayme Goldenberg in the Philippines. 

During the first quarter our Chapter 
finished the payment of a $525 pledge on 
the church building fund. Since then 
we have pledged $100 for this year and 
$50 of this has already been paid. 

Before the Convention a message 
came to us asking for dimes to furnish 
either a nursery or prayer room for the 
new Neighborhood House being built 
for Ruth Makeham at Campbell. Our 
girls generously responded and Ruth 
Makeham was more than thrilled by the 
1,000 dimes Ohio girls gave her. 

Our fifth picture in the Reading Con- 
test award has been framed and it will 
be hung in a suitable place in the church. 

Up to January of this year the Chap- 
ter had supplied flowers for the pulpit 
at the cost of $1.00 per Sunday. 

A great inspiration was received by 
the 13 members of our Chapter who at- 
tended the Convention in March. Two 
members were sent as delegates and 
their reports were given at our March 
meeting. We feel that we are truly 
Worth While Girls working with God for 
the whole world’s good. 


An ASSOCIATION WEEK END House 
PARTY 


On Saturday afternoon, September 
21, the Guild girls of the Hudson River 
Association North met at the Y. W. 
C. A. Camp at Mariaville Lake, for 
their annual week end House Party. 
Arriving during the afternoon, there was 
little to do besides keeping the fire going 
in the fine big fireplace, getting settled 
in our quarters and getting acquainted. 
Each girl had brought her supper, and 
we had a merry time eating it, gathered 
in groups around the fireplace. After 
supper we again gathered around the 
fireplace and listened to Dr. Catherine 
Mabie’s stories of Belgian Congo. At 
ten o’clock we had a good night sing-song. 

After breakfast on Sunday we gath- 
ered for our morning meeting, and the 
devotional service was in charge of our 
vice-president, Miss Lillian Hoffman. 
Following this Mrs. Gammons gave us a 
very helpful talk on “Finding One’s 
Self”; and then we had our business 
meeting, at which time we decided to 
accept the invitation of the Cohoes 
group to hold our Fall Banquet there. 
Mrs. Gammons spoke about the paper, 
Empire Echoes, and asked the girls for 
contributions. After the business meet- 
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FOUR LEADERS AT THE KEUKA HOUSE 

PARTY. FROM LEFT TO RIGHT: JEAN 

STAFFORD, ALMA J. NOBLE, MAY ST. 
JOHN, MARY L. NOBLE 


ing, Dr. Mabie spoke to us about her 
early life and her call to-Africa. 


AIRPLANE BANQUET 


I am writing to tell you about our 
Airplane Banquet held at the Summer 
Assembly of the Chicago Association at 
Camp Gray, Saugatuck, Michigan. Our 
table decorations were airplane nut cups 
in rainbow colors. On the speakers’ 
table we had a large silver plane, twenty- 
five inches long, with Guild Girls show- 
ing in the windows of the cabin. 

Our songs were typed inside the pro- 
gram. The gist of the speeches was 
something like this: 

Filling up—Receiving new ideas and in- 
spiration for our year’s work by at- 
tending the Assembly. 
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Taking off—Getting a good start in the 
Fall. The whole world awaited the 
taking off of the Graf Zeppelin and 
thousands were disappointed when it 
failed to take off from Japan at the 
scheduled time. Just so our churches 
and pastors have watched and helped 
with the “filling up” and are anxiously 
awaiting our “take off.” 


Clear sailing—Self-explanatory. 

Headwinds—Obstacles. 

Refueling—Daily Devotions, City Ral- 
lies, etc. Refueling successfully de- 
‘pends upon proper contacts. 


Humming wind—Special music. A hum-. 


ming wind is music to the ears of a 

pilot. 

Landing—Looking ahead to the end of 
a successful year because of proper 
preparation, overcoming of head- 
winds, etc. 

Several pastors remained for the pro- 
gram and all enjoyed it. There were 
about 70 girls and several women fac- 
ulty members. I believe we shall have 
at least two new Guilds organized as a 
result of our Guild class at the As- 
sembly. 


Goop Worp FRoM Pierre, S. D. 


Our girls are quite proud of their last 
year’s work. We paid our Quota on 
time and hope to enlarge it next year. 
We qualified in the Reading Contest 
and our 20 members read 547 books, 
making a total of 3,075 points. One of 
our number entered the Theme Contest, 
and we did considerable White Cross 
work. A Christmas box was sent to an 
Indian Mission in Montana and another 
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to Miss Olander at Sioux Falls. We 
took first prize again in our District 
Poster Contest and sent some posters to 
the National Convention in Denver last 
June. 

Our annual birthday party was a huge 
success. We invited the Junior Guild 
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as special guests. We used blue and 


white decorations and candles for light- 
ing. It was beautiful and our Guild 
served it all themselves with no help 
from the ladies. We're out to do even 
better work in every way this year.— 
Dorothy Craig. 

















Star of My Heart 


By VACHEL LINDSAY 


Star of my heart, I follow from afar. 

Sweet Love on high, lead on where 
shepherds are, 

Where Time is not, and only dreamers 
are. 

Star from of old, the Magi-kings are 
dead, 

And a foolish Saxon seeks the manger- 
bed. 

O lead me to Jehovah’s child 

Across this dreamland lone and wild. 

Then I will speak this prayer unsaid, 

And kiss His little haloed head— 

“My star and I, we love thee, little 
child.” 


Except the Christ be born again tonight 

In dreams of all men, saints and sons of 
shame, 

The world will never see His kingdom 
bright. 

Stars of all hearts, lead onward thro’ 
the night 

Past death-black deserts, doubts with- 
out a name, 

Past hills of pain and mountains of new 
sin 

To that far sky where mystic births 
begin, 

Where dreaming ears the angel-song 
shall win. 

Our Christmas shall be rare at dawning 
there, 

And each shall find his brother fair, 

Like a little child within: 

All hearts of the earth shall find new 
birth 


And wake, no more to sin. 
“And when they saw the star, they re- 


joiced with exceeding great joy.” May 
Christmas joy be with you all this day. 


Nha Lid. 


218 Lancaster Ave., Buffalo, N. Y. 


What Should Be in a Note Book 


It is easy for boys and girls to find 
out about the physical features, the 
products, industries and such from 
school geographies, and it is helpful to 
a degree for them to bring such items 
of interest to the Crusader meeting. 
What is not so easy to get and is much 
more useful in establishing friendship and 
interest in the children in other parts 
of the world, is an idea of the daily life 
of those children, the things they have 
to do, the games they play, the activi- 
ties they like and that are helpful to 
them in church, and the opportunities 
they enjoy because our missionaries are 
with them that they wouldn’t have 
otherwise. These are things that should 
go in a notebook instead of the things 
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they can just as well learn in school. 
Pictures always add to a notebook’s 
value. If a child has a letter from 
another child or a missionary, that 
should go in. It may seem like a her- 
culean task to get all the children to do 
all these things, but it is not absolutely 
necessary for every child to do this. It 
is very valuable to have a group work 
together to make one notebook and have 
at the end of the year a book of real 
value. An exhibit of such work at the 
Northern Baptist Convention would be 
and has been a thing to be proud of. 


What Would You Like to Know? 


In February you will begin the study 
of the Philippine Islands. Wouldn’t it 
be helpful to you to know what the boys 
and girls in your group really want to 
know about the children over there? 
Why not make a list of questions for 
them to answer in a word or with a 
cross (X) which will direct you some- 
what in your teaching? Questions like 
the following may be suggestive, but add 
to and subtract from the list at your 
own discretion. Have these lists mimeo- 
graphed and give one to each child to 
answer, and then be sure that you give 
the information asked for some time 
during the months you are studying. A 
check-up at the end of the year would 
be well. Arrange a simple test to see if 
they learned what they thought they 
would like to know. 

Please mark eight which are most in- 
teresting to you. Do you want to know 
about— 


1. Boys and girls who are going to school 

in the Philippine Islands. 

2. Boys and girls who do not go to 
school. 

Home life in Filipino families. 

What it means to be a Christian. 

What is being done to spread health. 

Different ways of traveling. 

How farming is done. 

Things we use (food, clothing, etc.) 
which come from the Philippine 
Islands. 

9. Industries of the Philippine Islands. 

10. Different kinds of houses. 

11. Adventures of missionaries. 

12. The voyage to the Philippine Islands. 

13. How to help village schools. 


PNAMR 


Choose the four most interesting 
things to do. If you were studying 
about the Philippine Islands, would you 
like to— 


1. Learn to say something in one of the 
languages of the Philippine Islands. 

2. Make a model of a village in the Philip- 
pine Islands. 

3. Dress up in Philippine costumes. 
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4. Play the games of Filipino boys and 
girls. 

5. Write letters to Filipino school boys 
and girls. 

6. Exchange gifts and information with 
Filipino boys and girls. 

7. Do something for handicapped Filipino 
boys and girls. 

8. Help give the Bible to the Philippine 
Islands. 


I should like to know some of your 
opinions about the Philippine Islands. 
Some of the following statements are 
true, and some are false. Mark the 
true ones with an (X), and the false 
ones with a (—). 


1. The Philippine Islands belong to the 
United States. 

2. All the people speak English. 

3. Filipino babies are carried on mother’s 

back as they are in Japan. 

Boys and girls love games and sports. 

. Philippine houses are set up on 

bamboo poles five feet above the 
ground. 

6. The schools are very poor and the 
children very dull. 

7. The climate is cold. 

8. The mountain tribes are quite different 
from the people of the plains in 
their way of living. 

9. Jose Rizal is their loved patriot as 
Abraham Lincoln is ours. 

10. There are just thirteen islands in the 
whole group. 


wn > 


A Fine Company in Fremont, 
Nebraska 


Mrs. Will Jones writes so enthusias- 
tically about her Crusader Company 
that it would be too bad not to pass on 
the good word. 

Twenty-three boys and girls comprise 
the Company. They all learned the 


Special Memory Assignment, which is 
something of a task. They read all the 
books they could get to read and were 
disappointed when days went by and no 
(A State Secretary cannot 


more came. 
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send books when she has none. We sug- 
gest a shower of quarters with which 
the Nebraska State Secretary for 
C. W. C., Mrs. D. I. Coon, 2016 4th 
Ave., Kearney, Nebraska, could buy 
more books for clamoring Crusaders.) 
They studied the books and did their 
part:on the programs; they celebrated 
C. W. C. Day in April and gave the play, 
“Shining for Jesus.” When the story- 
telling maps were given out they worked 
and saved that the story of Jesus might 
be told throughout the world. They 
sent in early for the study books and 
plans for this year and are hard at work 
now. Would that we had such a group 
in every church in Nebraska. The 
children are there ready to work. Will 
you help them? Write to Miss Mary L. 
Noble, 218 Lancaster Ave., Buffalo, 
N. Y., for supplies and plans. 


*A Box of Sweet Children” 


With her characteristic ingenuity Mrs. 
Peabody has collected the five story 
books which she wrote for little wee boys 
and girls and has added one more about 
Philippine Island children, making six 
books in all, and enclosed them in an 
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attractive box, similar to a fancy candy 
box, with drawings of these six little 
children on the cover and the descrip- 
tion—‘Assorted varieties of sweet chil- 
dren, some chocolate, some cream, some 
pink and white.” This will make a 
charming gift for little children. Price 
$1.50 for the box and six stories, “Just 
Like You,” “Taro and Ume,” “David 
and Susi,” “Little Lord Jesus,” “Pedro 
and the Bells” (Philippine Island Chil- 
dren), “Prayers for Little Children,” 
Order from M. H. Leavis, Box 4, North 
Cambridge, Massachusetts. 


Worth Helping 


These two letters, so brief and so 
complete, speak for themselves. I am 
sure that we have a born leader in Sara 
Mae and I am equally sure that the 
children from the Chinese Mission are 
the kind of boys and girls that will 
make one hundred per cent. Crusaders 
of whom the Baptists are proud. 


Bloomington, Illinois. 
Dear Miss Noble: 

We have no C. W. C. in our church 
and I am thinking about starting one. I 
am eight years of age. Will you please 
send me the instructions telling how to 
do it? If you will, I will thank you 
very much. Yours very truly.—Sara 
Mae Mammen. 


Isleton, California. 
Dear Miss Noble: 

We have received the banner and the 
pins. We are wearing the pins today. 
It was very kind of you to present us 
with the banner. We like it very much. 
We all thank you. We like the Crusade 
Club. Our names are Laura Lowe, 
Franklin Lowe, Rosie On Ow Young, 
Helen Wong, Ruby Wong, Gloria Lowe, 
Gladys Chan, Fong On, Lee Tim, Art 
Hen Toy, Charlie Lun, John Chan and 
Constance Tom. 


Surprise Party for a Japanese 


Herald 


Mary Ozawa’s father is a Japanese 
fisherman with the great fleet of sar- 
dine and salmon boats in Monterey 
Bay, California. Some months ago 
Mary and her mother and father 
planned to take a long trip to their 
home in far-away Japan. 

As Mary was a faithful member of 
the Herald Band and Primary Depart- 
ment of the First Baptist Church in 
Monterey, the boys and girls who were 
her friends there wished to have a fare- 
well party for her. One afternoon all 
the arrangements were made under the 
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direction of their leaders, Mrs. Irene 
McAulay and Mrs. Elsie Howell. After 
school the children came to the church 
and had a delightful surprise for Mary. 
Games were played and there were 
things to eat, followed by ice cream and 
cake. Before the party was over, some 
of the girls went to the home of the 
Ozawa family and coaxed Mary’s 
mother to come over to the church also. 
When she came into the room and it was 
explained to her (in Japanese by Mary) 
what was happening, she was greatly 
surprised and very happy. The boys 
and girls gathered in a big circle about 
Mary and her mother and sang a song 
of farewell. Mrs. Ozawa wanted to 
know all about it and Mary must have 
had a lot to talk about after she got 
home. The whole party proved a great 
success for every one present. In the 
picture, Mary is the little dark girl in 
the middle of the front row on the 
steps. 


News from Our Special 
Missionaries 


A letter from Miss Sayler about the 
Christmas celebration last year gives a 
vivid picture of the joy made possible 
by our gifts, and the friendship that is 
established by our missionaries. Ex- 
tracts from letters from some of our 
other missionaries will give glimpses of 
the happiness that comes to them 
through their work, which we can pass 
on to our children. 


1601 E. Evans, Ave., 
Pueblo, Colorado. 
Dear Friends: 

This has been a most delightful and 
busy season for many reasons: First, 
Christ was born at this time and how 
can we help but be happy; second, the 
children’s joy in itself makes this season 
delightful; and last but not least, so 
many gifts have been sent us. Each 
new box was a fresh delight, and let me 
tell you now how much we appreciated 
having the gifts come in as early as 
they did, for it lessened the strain of the 
last few days greatly. 

First came the kindergarten party on 
the Friday before Christmas. There were 
48 children present. The mothers also 
were invited. I conducted a regular 
kindergarten program that the mothers 
might see the kindergarten in action. 
Most of our children are Mexican, so 
Mrs. Garcia, the Spanish worker, re- 
peated the Christmas story in Spanish 
for the benefit of the visiting mothers. 
The ladies of the First Baptist Church 
of Pueblo gave the party. Now let me 
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tell you of the gifts. Each mother re- 
ceived a luncheon set made of un- 
bleached muslin with a pretty gingham 
border and four napkins to match. 
They were just delighted with them and 
wish to express their thanks to all who 
so generously provided these sets. All 
girls received baby-bye-low dolls. Let 
me pause in this tale to tell about these 
dolls. We asked for 100 dolls and that 
seemed like so many that I believe 
everyone thought they had better send 
dolls, for we must have received 150. 
The boys fared just as well as the girls, 
for they all received a large kinder- 
garten A. B. C. ball. 

The girls’ party (Junior and Primary) 
came Monday afternoon and there were 
55 girls participating. Lake Avenue 
Church served a lovely lunch. Those 
who did not receive dolls received a 
beautiful book. We never saw a hap- 
pier group of girls. 

The boys’ party was held on Thurs- 
day and 37 boys were present. We re- 
joice in this group, for it is so much 
larger than the previous year and the 
work with the boys is so interesting as 
well as profitable. They received pocket 
knives, while the primary boys received 
miscellaneous gifts. They, too, were 
happy, for whoever saw a boy who did 
not covet a knife? We had a lovely 
lunch in the afternoon. 


We took several Christmas boxes out 
to Salt Creek. Let me tell you of one 
incident. This family was living in two 
rooms with dirt floor, had one bed, and 
eight children to sleep in it, one stove 
and that a laundry stove, with practi- 
cally no furniture and little to eat. We 


took a Christmas dinner, clothes and a 
gift to each. I must mention the won- 
derful boxes of clothing that have come 
in, all practically new. We have given 
away package after package of this kind 
this Christmas. 

I wish I had time to tell you of our 
church women’s party, also the Boy 
Scouts’ and the Young People’s. This 
letter has been mostly “party,” but that 
is only for this one week, and then we 
will have classes and classes where we 
use every opportunity to tell the story 
of Jesus —Thelma I. Sayler. 


1205 E. First St., Los Angeles. 


Dear Friends: 

We're in the midst of a great Loyalty 
Crusade, specializing on a certain group, 
such as Women’s Night, Men’s Night, 
Young People’s, etc. Such programs 
have seldom been put on in our Mexican 
churches. This next Sunday promises 
to be one of the finest, when we shall 
have Family Night. It has given our 
girls and young people more opportuni- 
ties to serve in the church. With a 
program committee, to which they are 
responsible, the society has had some 
fine meetings. We have also made a 
gain in numbers and at a recent meeting 
when the play “The Prodigal Son” was 
repeated, there were twelve who ac- 
cepted Christ as their Saviour. 

In our Center we have started a Child 
Welfare Clinic. It is my privilege to 
assist in this clinic on Tuesday morn- 
ings twice a month. At first we won- 
dered how the mothers would respond to 
this, but the first day we had fifteen 
babies. Most of these babies were nor- 
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mal and healthy, too, which is a bit 
surprising when one knows the home 
conditions of some of them. 

Two of my fifteen-year-old girls are 
developing leadership ability. One had 
delighted.me especially by her eagerness 
to serve and help. She sings and can 
play the piano enough to help some- 
times. She has done some drawing and 
poster work and one day gave a little 
chalk talk. She has not exceptional 
ability, but her spirit of willingness has 
meant so much.—Thelma Cushing. 


1205 E. First St., Los Angeles. 


Dear Friends: 

Due to street improvements making it 
almost impossible for the little children to 
get into their department, my kindergarten 
opened with very few children this fall. 
As the work progressed, my number in- 
creased until this week I have forty en- 
rolled. Christmas will bring in many 
more. We are glad to have them come 
if only for a Christmas gift, for it gives 
ls openings into new homes which often 
result in the conversion of their parents. 

I will introduce you to a few of my 
children. Rufina, three and a half years 
of age, is about as wide as she is high. 
She started to kindergarten last spring. 
She was always sober and never said a 
word. This fall her mother brought her 
again. A week later Rufina came to 
school one morning crying. I asked her 
mother, who brought her, why she was 
crying. She said, “I whipped her for 
being dumb.” Rufina is not dumb, but 
is surprising us all by being very bright. 
The songs, the nursery rhymes, etc., 
that the children learned last year, when 
she sat silent were all memorized and 
now she is one of the leaders in all the 
games, songs, etc. Raphaelo is bright 
and is always into some mischief, but he 
thinks for himself. One morning I was 
talking to the children about how good 
our fathers are and how much they do 
for us, leading them to the thought of 
thanking the Heavenly Father for 
them. Raphaelo said, “My father isn’t 
good, he gets drunk.” For seven years 
I have had children from Raphaelo’s 
family in my kindergarten. The mother 
became a Christian and the father be- 
came interested. They have both at- 
tended our services irregularly for sev- 
eral years. On our “Family Night,” a 
few days ago, this family was the largest 
present. We hope that this will help to 
hold their interest in the church. The 
six children are all bright and prom- 
ising. Rosa came into the kindergarten 
one morning after having been up in 
the northern part of the state with her 
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parents for the past four months. She 
told us the story of her four months’ 
absence. They have lived in tents and 
old shacks, going from one place to an- 
other, gathering nuts, fruit and cotton. 
They have made a little money and 
have come back to the city for the win- 
ter. Of course, they have not enough 
to live all winter, but odd jobs and some 
help from friends will make it possible 
for them to exist until time to go out 
into the fields again next year. 


Some Immediate Needs of Our 
Mexican Missionaries 


Elva G. Holton, New England and 
West Central District missionary, Mexi- 
can Christian Center, 1005 E. Washing- 
ton St., Phoenix, Ariz.: Dish-cloths and 
towels (made from sugar or flour 
sacks); rag dolls or small dolls, dressed; 
handkerchiefs; puzzle pictures; dis- 
carded clothing. 

Laura E. Wilson, Columbia River 
District missionary, Mexican Christian 
Center, 1005 East Washington St., Phoe- 
nix, Ariz.: Dolls (rag); toys (made 
from wood, paper, etc.); outgrown 
clothing and shoes; dish-cloths and 
towels (made from sugar or flour sacks). 

Miss Wilson writes that to some of 
the groups she gives patterns for hand- 
work to be prepared. This is suited to 
children of this age and it will be a 
great help to her to have these things 
ready. If any groups wish to do this 
and will write directly to Miss Wilson, 
she will send patterns. 

Helen J. Tate, New York District 
missionary, First Spanish Church, 2050 
Fifth Ave., New York: Scrapbooks 
made of heavy non-tearable cloth, each 
book containing pictures of specific sub- 
jects such as birds, animals, flowers, 
homes, families; washable cloth cuddle 
toys; bean bags; strings of gay wooden 
beads; small face towels and wash 


cloths; sheets for baby cribs (30 in. by 
48 in.); oilcloth doilies. 


“Jumping Beans” Is Popular 


Three months after the first edition 
of Jumping Beans was off the press a 
new edition was necessary. That indi- 
cates the value of the book and should 
rouse any delinquent leaders who have 
not yet ordered it for use in the chil- 
dren’s educational program under what- 
ever auspices, C. W. C., Junior Society, 
Junior Church, Sunday school or Story 
Telling Hour, to do so immediately. In 
cloth, $1.00; paper, 75 cents. Add to the 
order the Mexican Picture Sheet, 25 cents. 





TWO LITTLE GIRLS OF ST. PETERSBURG, 
FLA., HOLDING. THE DOLL SENT BY 
THE JAPANESE GOVERNMENT 
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THE OPEN FORUM OF METHODS 


CONDUCTED BY ESTELLE SUTTON AITCHISON 
1153 East 56th St., Chicago, Ill. 





The Prize-Winning Program 


The outline winning first prize at the 
literature exhibit at Denver was, briefly, 
as follows: Advertising posters were 
displayed in both vestibules of the 
church the Sunday previous to the meet- 
ing. One was a picture of an Indian in 
native costume and the invitation: 
“Come, take a trip across the painted 
desert with the woman’s missionary so- 
ciety at (time and place).” The other 
was of a tepee made from brown paper, 
flaps folded back and fire inside, the 
invitation being, “Come, sit around our 
campfire at,” etc. Individual invita- 
tions made by a group of intermediates 
were given all women and older girls— 
in the shape of a canoe cut out of green 
cardboard with paddle pasted on it, the 
latter bearing the words, ‘Paddle your 
canoe to South Church on—” etc. 
At the meeting, an auto tent was spread 
at the rear of the platform, poles and 
supporting chairs making it look as 
nearly as possible like an Indian wig- 
wam. A skilful arrangement of boughs 
and red electric lights inside simulated 
a welcoming campfire. The program be- 
gan with an Indian love song and a 
piano solo, “Minnehaha.” This was fol- 
lowed by suitable devotionals. Five 
women, plus a missionary, presented an 
improvised sketch in front of the wig- 
wam. Three represented old-time In- 
dians dressed in blankets and _ beads, 
with hair in long braids, while the other 
two were Christian Indians in modern 
dress. The leader represented a mis- 
sionary coming into the gathering with 
a bundle of quilt patches sent by women 
of the churches. She asks Red Beads 
if she would like a new quilt, but the 
latter says, “No, I have covered my 
quilts five or six times and they will do 
me all right.” Gentle Dove, upon being 
interrogated, similarly declines, saying 
hers are ragged and dirty from having 
been used for 20 years, but they will do 
quite well. One of the Christian In- 
dians says that since she started in the 
Jesus Road she has found that cleanli- 
ness is next to godliness, so she wants 
one of the new quilts. Eventually all 
agree and begin to sew the patchwork. 

The missionary suggests that as there 
are so many guests it might be well if 
the women would tell of their native 


customs; so one after another describes 
the life of her people, their dress, be- 
liefs, dances, etc., the Christian Indians 
telling of what the missionaries have 
done to change their lives. The mis- 
sionary says that perhaps they would 


Have You Read It? 


OVERSEAS 


A new illustrated review of our 
entire foreign mission enterprise. 
278 pages. Eleven chapters of in- 
teresting extracts from missionary 
correspondence. [Eight chapters 
of field surveys and other infor- 
mation. An editorial in the 
W atchman-Examiner described it as 
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now like to hear of the sacrifices some 
of their people have made in becoming 
Christians. She then relates the story 
of Flying Eagle, who possessed a most 
precious necklace representing his life 
story, each bead typifying an outstand- 
ing event in his life—the red ones 
scalps brought home, bits of buffalo 
horn standing for hunting successes, etc., 
a beautiful white one carved with a 
tiny cross being a reminder of the day 
he was baptized. His grandson greatly 
desires a “music box” for the new 
chapel. Flying Eagle goes through an 
intense struggle but finally decides to 
give up his necklace to be sold to pur- 
chase the little organ. In an eastern mu- 
seum now hangs the necklace and in 
an Indian chapel on a western plain 
stands the organ. Suitable refreshments 
closed this unique meeting —From 
South Bend Church, Providence, R. I. 


A ’Round-the-World Tour 


Mrs. Mary E. Curtis, of Battle 
Creek, Mich., submits the following 
from a last year’s program, the fea- 
tures of which are timeless and may be 
used with any desired material. The 
tour covered five months. Green tour- 
ists’ tickets were ready for disposal at 
the Mothers and Daughters’ banquet in 
October, that being the opening of the 
society year. Eloquent agents exploited 
the tour and disposed of enough tickets 
at five cents each to cover the cost of 
printing, recipients being cautioned not 
to lose the bits of cardboard, as they 
were good for the round trip. At the 
November meeting the tourists left 
Battle Creek, and reached New York 
City at 1:45 p. m., going at once to 
Ellis Island. Members of one of the 
Sunday school classes impersonated for- 
eign immigrants, inspectors, officers, etc. 
At 2:30 the captain of the steamship 
“Imagination” clipped off the first sec- 
tion of the ticket and directed the pas- 
sengers as they went on board. Each 
guest was given a cardboard ship on 
deck, the room next to the one used for 
Ellis Island. The monthly business 
meeting and devotionals were conducted 
on board ship. Landing in Europe (an- 
other room), tourists were met by 
Madame Kolator and spent the balance 
of the afternoon visiting Czechoslo- 
vakia, Poland, etc. Two Swedish chil- 
dren (costumed) sang a duet, and re- 
freshments of Turkish coffee, Bulgarian 
rolls and Swedish cakes were served. 
The meeting closed after all tourists, 
holding hands, had marched through 
several different rooms, whereupon they 
were told they had traveled through 
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France and Spain, crossed the Straits 
and were now in Africa. 

In December a visit was paid to an 
Algerian market place. Another Sun- 
day school class had borrowed African 
curios to make the program realistic. 
Tropical fruits, nuts and sweet potatoes 
were offered for sale by members 
dressed as Mohammedans and Arabs. 
French autos carried the tourists across 
the desert. Tickets were clipped and 
business transacted en route. Women 
representing Dr. Mabie and some of her 
nurses conducted the guests through the 
hospital in Congoland. 

In January the tourists crossed the 
desert and went through Egypt and 
Persia to India, where the next pro- 
gram was staged. Indian costumes 
were shown on living models, a demon- 
strator draping and explaining them. 
This was termed an Indian style show. 
A missionary from India took charge of 
the remainder of the program. 

The February meeting was in the eve- 
ning, the W. W. G. giving in the church 
auditorium a play entitled “The Honor- 
able Mrs. Ling’s Conversion.” So far 
as possible, all connected with the en- 
tertainment, inclusive of ushers, were in 
Chinese costume. Every one had been 
given an elephant on which to journey 
from India to China. 

In March, after airplane transporta- 
tion, the tourists landed in Japan. The 


room was transformed with cherry blos- §& 


soms, screens and kimono-clad attend- 
ants. After each of these programs 
suitable refreshments were served. 


“Knowledge Is Power” 


The women of First Church, Paw- 
tucket, Rhode Island, took for their 
keynote the word Know, shaping the 
monthly themes as follows: 

October: Know where your money 


goes—ten women telling what became “ 


of the Golden Gifts ensuring the Golden 


Projects of the W. A. B. H. M.S. No- Fi 


vember: Know one field well—the 
speaker a missionary from the foreign 


field and the special guests members of ¥ 


other churches. 


the White Cross helps—eight women & 
and some Crusaders exploiting White § 


Cross assignments and accomplishments. 


January: Know your Baptist neighbors % areseed 
—an exchange program with the mis- % 
sionary society of another church. Feb- § 


ruary: Know our present-day problems 


—featuring the modern missionary atti- % 


December: Know how §& 
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selected from coincidence of birthdays 
as given in “The Book of Remem- 
brance”). April: Know the Congo—an 
address on “Give a Thought to Africa 
"Neath the Burning Sun.” Current 
events for the foregoing programs were 
taken from the denominational papers. 
—Mrs. Frank Rector. 


Visualizing the Board of Missionary 
Cooperation 


Using rainbow-colored ribbons, have 
one woman represent the local church 
and others stand for the several socie- 
ties and boards, held by the ribbon to 
the local church. As each comes to the 
front, she takes hold of the end of her 
ribbon, tells briefly what her organiza- 
tion does, then finds her place in the 
line. When all are in line holding the 
outer ends of ribbons centering in the 
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local church, two participants raise over 
their heads a banner labeled “Northern 
Baptist Convention.” Still another 
woman who represents the Board of 
Missionary Cooperation gets from each a 
statement of the amount needed to 
carry on her work for the current year, 
bringing all the statements to the local 
church. That impersonator secures a 
pot of gold from a paper rainbow placed 
against the wall, and hands out to the 
cooperating organizations sections of the 
missionary dollar as agreed upon by the 
Finance Committee. Mrs. Frank Rec- 
tor, who submits this plan, adds: “A 
good and easy program.” Data for this 
forcible presentation will be found in 
The Second Survey, six semi-dramatic 
programs upon which may be obtained 
free from any of our literature bureaus. 

Don’t forget that brilliant and epoch- 
making story, The Splendor of God, in 
making up your list of Christmas pres- 
ents. Price $2.50. 


Launching the Reading Contest 


In the First Church of Alton, Illinois, 
the leader for the reading contest, Miss 
Helen Clare Ryeie, collected about 60 
books,.some old and some donated from 


“gs her own and others’ book-shelves, and 


divided them into five groups, covering 
those of each group with a bright paper 
of different color. A blank was inserted 
in the front cover of each book for re- 
cording names of readers. At a Sunday 
school session in late June, the leader 
gave a short talk on the value and at- 
tractiveness of the books and the de- 
tails of the contest. The volumes were 
then passed out to leaders of classes and 
other groups who agreed to keep them 
circulating through the summer. A num- 
ber of girls sang a catchy round to the 
tune of “Three Blind Mice,” impressing 
the need of care of the books: 


“Three lost books; 
See how they run! 


= They all ran away from the women’s 


class— 

It cut down our record, we must con- 
fess. 

Did you ever know records in such a 
mess? 

Three lost books!” 

The plan seems to have worked well, 
for in one class 40 books have been read 
during the summer, and others are not 
far behind. We find the summer an 
excellent time to get readers, especially 
among high school girls, as well as older 
folks who like to be lazy in hot weather. 
—Mrs. L. B. Caldwell, Associate Sec- 


. retary of ‘Missionary Education. 
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Foreign Missionary Record 


SAILED 


From London, July 19, on the Razgmak, 
Dr. and Mrs. A. G. Boggs and two chil- 
dren, and Miss Margaret Stenger, for 
South India. 

From New York, July 20, on the Sa- 
maria, Miss Marian E. Shivers, for Burma. 

From New York, August 28, on the Ber- 
engaria, Mr. and Mrs. L. E. Martin, for 
South India. 

From Vancouver, August 29, on the Em- 
press of France, Mr. and Mrs. R. H. Fisher 
and children, and Miss Helen Wilson and 
Miss Annabelle Pawley, for Japan. 

From Vancouver, August 29, on the Em- 
press of France, Miss Mary I. Jones, for 
East China. 

From New York, August 31, on the 
Franconia, Rev. and Mrs. H. E. Hinton 
and children, and Miss Ruth Anderson, for 
Burma. 

From Boston, August 31, on the Alber- 
tic, Mrs. E. C. Condict and son, and Mrs. 
N. E. Woodbury and children, for Burma. 

From Seattle, September 7, on the Pres- 
ident Grant, Mr. and Mrs. Lloyd Eller and 
three children, to Bengal-Orissa. 

From Los Angeles, September 9, on the 
President Lincoln, Mr. and Mrs. G. H. 
Waters, for South China. 

From Los Angeles, September 9, on the 
President Lincoln, Miss Beulah Bassett, for 
West China. 

From New York, September 11, on the 
Carinthia, Mr. and Mrs. S. .V. Holling- 
worth, for Burma. 

From New York, September 11, on the 
President Roosevelt, Rev. and Mrs. Frank 
E. Eden and child, for Burma. 

From New York, September 11, on the 
President Roosevelt, Rev. and Mrs. Elmer 
G. Hall, for Belgian Congo, and Miss 
Vendla Anderson. 

From New York, September 11, on the 
Aquitania, Miss Helen Bailey, for South 
India, and Miss Sara B. Gowen, for Ben- 
gal-Orissa. 

From San Francisco, September 13, on 
the President Lincoln, Miss Florence Ny- 
strom, for Japan. 

From New York, September 14, on the 
Caronia, Dr. and Mrs. Wallace St. John, 
and Mr. G. E. Blackwell, for Burma. 

From New York, September 17, on the 
Estonia, Rev. B. C. Case, to Copenhagen ; 
from Marseilles, on the Yoma, October 5, 
to Burma. 

From New York, September 18, on the 
Berengaria, Miss Mildred Mosier, to South- 
ampton; from Liverpool, September 27, on 
the Yoma, to Burma. 

From San Francisco, September 20, on 
the President Harrison, Miss Eva Cum- 
mins, for Burma. 

From New York, September 20, on the 
Lancastria, Miss Florence Rowland, for 
London; from London, October 5, on the 
Mashobra, for South India. 

From New York, September 20, on the 
Lancastria, Miss Elizabeth Hay, for Lon- 
don; from London, October 5, on the 
Mashobra, for Assam. 

From New York, September 20, on the 
Lancastria, Rev. and Mrs. R. R. Wick- 
strand, for London; from London, October 
4, on the Razmak, for Assam. 

From San Francisco, September 20, on 
the President Harrison, Rev. and Mrs. 
J. C. Jensen, for West China. 


From New York, September 25, on the 
Leviathan, Rev. and Mrs. J. A. Howard 
and four sons, for Southampton; from 
London, October 5, on the Mashobra, for 
Bengal-Orissa. 

From San Francisco, September 27, on 
the President Madison, Rev. and Mrs. K. 
G. Hobart and three children, for South 
China. 

From San Francisco, September 27, on 
the President Madison, Mr. and Mrs. Paul 
A. Sornberger, for the Philippine Islands. 

From New York, September 27, on the 
America, Rev. and Mrs. T. V. Witter and 
three children, for South India. 

From New York, October 4, on the Tus- 
cania, Miss Lucile B. Tuttle and Dr. Alice 
Randall, for Plymouth; from London, Oc- 
tober 19, on the Mantola, for Assam. 

From New York, October 9, on the 
President Roosevelt, Rev. and Mrs. E. O. 
Schugren, for Plymouth; from London, 
October 19, on the Mantola, for South 
India. 

From New York, October 9, on the Ber- 
engaria, Dr. D. C. Gilmore, for Cher- 
bourg; from Marseilles, October 19, on the 
Britannia, for Burma. 


ARRIVED 


Rev. Arthur S. Adams, of Hopo, South 
China, in Vancouver, July 13. 

Rev. J. M. Baker, of Ongole, South In- 
dia, in New York, August 16. 

Dr. and Mrs. F. W. Goddard, of Sha- 
ohing, East China, in Boston, August 18. 

Mrs. Sarah I. Newcomb, of Cumbum, 
South India, from London, in New York, 
September 22. 

Dr. and Mrs. Ernest Holsted, of On- 
gole, South India, in New York, October 4. 
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BORN 

To Rev. and Mrs. G. W. Lewis, of Ung- 
kung, South China, a son, August 12. 

To. Rev. and Mrs. W. B. Charles, of 
Bacolod, Philippine Islands, a daughter, 
September 6. 

To Mr. and Mrs. T. R. Bahrs, of Ran- 
goon, Burma, a son, September 24. 


DIED 
Rev. Joseph Paul, of Assam, in Ottawa, 
Kans., September 4. 
Dr. Ola Hanson, of Namkham, Burma, 
in St. Paul, Minn., September 15. 


MARRIED 
Dr. Glen W. Tuttle and Miss Jeannette 
Stroebel, Sona Bata, Belgian Congo, at 
Boma, Africa, September 26. 


APPOINTED 
Mrs. Agnes E. Raymond and Miss A. 
Katherine Shumway, fiancée of Dr. How- 
ard M. Freas, appointment effective on 
marriage, at the meeting of the Foreign 
Board, October 7. 
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Dr. Morehouse’s Pledge 


On December 11, 1911, just before the close of the campaign 
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and Missionaries Benefit Board, wrote: 


“IT am constrained to devote the major part 
of all I possess toward the attainment of this 
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Question Box Contestants, Attention! 


All answers should be written out. 
Giving page numbers alone will not en- 
title one to a prize. It is necessary to give 
the answer and the page number. Do 
not repeat the question. 

Winners will be notified as promptly 
as it is possible to correct the answers. 
Those who are desirous of securing the 
January number of Missions should see 
that their answers are sent in as early in 
December as possible, allowing sufficient 
time for their examination. Only those 
having correct answers to every question 
in each of the eleven issues, January to 
December inclusive, are entitled to a 
missionary book, selected by us. For 14 
correct answers each month a year’s sub- 
scription to Missions will be awarded. 
Those entitled to the missionary book 
may receive a year’s subscription instead 
of the book if they desire. 

Answers should be worked out indi- 
vidually. Where two or more in a group 
work together only one prize will be 
awarded. All answers must reach us 
not later than February 1, 1930. 
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Universal Week of Prayer 
Topics FOR UNITED PRAYER 


Sunday, January 5 
Texts suggested for sermons and ad- 
dresses: Ps. 133; John 17:20-21; Eph. 
4:3; Ps. 72 :18-19. 


Monday—Thanksgiving and Confession 
Thanksgiving: 

For the mercies of the past year, national 
and personal. 

For the continued manifestation of the 
Holy Spirit’s presence. 

For infallible proofs that the Gospel of 
Christ is still the power of God unto Sal- 
vation. 

Prayer: 

That the whole Church may be awakened 
to the practice and power of prayer, indi- 
vidual and united. 


Tuesday—The Church Universal 
Thanksgiving: 
For all the saints who from their labor 
rest. 
For deepening realization that Christian 
Unity to be effective must be based on 
Truth and Love. 


Prayer: 

That all efforts directed to Christian Re- 
union may be guided to the “keeping of 
the unity of the Spirit, in the bond of 
peace.” 

That a more definite stand may be taken 
for a spiritual Church Membership. 

For a new effusion of the Holy Spirit, 
leading to the unity which characterized 
the Church at Pentecost. 

For more willingness to make personal 
and corporate sacrifices for the unity and 
ay of the whole Church and family of 

od. 


Scripture Readings: Psalm 133; 1 Cor. 13; 
Eph. 3:14-21; Acts 1:1-14; Acts 2:1-21. 


Wednesday—International Friendship 
and Cooperation 

Thanksgiving: 

For the blessings of continued interna- 
tional peace. 

For the new spirit of cooperation mani- 
fest among masters and men. 

For all evidences of the Christian prin- 
ciples of friendship and cooperation in in- 
ternational relationships. 


Prayer: 

For all Sovereigns and Rulers, and for 
those set in authority under them. 

For the League of Nations, and all the 
efforts directed to international goodwill 
and peace. 

That strong nations may learn to help 
the weak and so fulfil the law of Christ. 

That all oppression may be renounced, 
and religious liberty become the enjoyment 
of all peoples, especially in Russia and 
Spain. 

For a righteous solution of all labor 
problems, and for industrial peace. 

That intemperance, impurity, and gam- 
bling may be checked. 


Scripture Readings: Psalm 46. 1 Chron. 
16 :23-36. 1 Tim. 2:1-8. 


Thursday—Missions 
Thanksgiving: 
For this day of opportunity to preach 
the Gospel of Christ. 


December, 1929 


For growing evidences of unity and co- 
operation in the Mission Fields. 

For the influence of the Jerusalem Mis- 
sionary Conference, and the impulse given 
to more effective cooperation. 

Prayer: 

That the Church everywhere may realize 
the need of the whole world of Christ. 

For an increase in Prayer on behalf of 
Missions. 

‘For more sacrificial giving, and a deeper 
realization of the stewardship of money. 

That a greater number of men and 
women may offer themselves unreservedly 
for service in the Mission fields. 

For all unevangelized peoples and realms 
of every tongue. 

That the preaching of the Gospel may 
overtake the influence of Mohammedanism 
and all brethren religions. 

For Medical Missions, Women’s work 
among women; native pastors and evan- 
gelists. 

For all Bible and Tract Societies, en- 
gaged in translating and distributing the 
Word of God. 

Scripture Readings: Psalm 67; Isaiah 55; 

Eph. 3:1-2. 


Friday—Family, School, and University 
Life 
Prayer: 

That Parents may realize the duty of 
Christian example and responsibility in the 
Home. 

For Teachers and Sunday School work- 
ers, that instruction may aim at early con- 
version to God. 

That the Bible may be faithfully taught 
in all elementary and secondary schools 
and colleges. 

For all who work among young men and 
women, seeking their physical and spiritual 
welfare. 

That in Universities, Colleges, and 
Schools, the study of the Scriptures may 
be conducted with reverence. 

For blessing upon Bible reading unions 
and associations among the youth of all 
lands. 

Scripture Readings: Deut. 11:18-21; Psalm 

112; 2 Tim. 3:14-17 and 4:1-8. 


Saturday—Home Missions 
Prayer: 
For Home Missions, their work and 
workers, in every department of life. 
For Evangelistic agencies, for City Mis- 
sions, and rural work throughout the 
country. 


Scripture Readings: John 1:35-51; 1 Thess. 
2:1-13; Eph. 2:1-22; Eph. 4:1-6. 


Attention, Please 

There has been so generous a re- 
sponse for quilt pieces for the Kiowa 
women at Rainy Mountain, that we 
have enough to last for many moons. 
Will the kind friends please accept our 
warmest thanks for all these, and send 
their patches to other fields which are 
in need as we once were?—Mrs. F. L. 
King. 





See January Missions for 





Laymen’s Movement. 
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ze The best and most economical way 
WP 

We T the last moment there will doubtless be 
oe many people—a relative, a friend, your 
ay pastor, your physician—for whom you have 
Ss not yet found the right.Christmas gift. So 
Ni we offer a suitable suggestion. 

Ni Did it ever occur to you that a subscription 
We to a magazine is always an appropriate as well 
“Wp as deeply appreciated gift? 

my: For only one dollar through a subscription 
a to Missions you can send to a friend not only 
ay a monthly reminder of your kind remem- 
hy » 
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* Have You Thought of this for 
: Christmas? 


ease 4 hs ee ne hf ee 
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to solve the problem of Christmas gifts 


brance but also an interesting, instructive and 
inspiring magazine that will keep him in- 
formed of the world progress of Christianity 
and the missionary achievements of his own 
denomination at home and abroad. 

With each Gift Subscription we will send a 
handsome engraved three-colored Christmas 
Card that will announce to the recipient the 
name of the friend who thus extends Christ- 
mas greetings and assures the monthly arrival 
of Missions throughout the year. 


FIVE CHRISTMAS GIFTS FOR FIVE DOLLARS 


In order to guarantee Gift Subscriptions beginning with the issue of January, 1930, names and 
remittances should reach us by December 20 


t& Address MISSIONS, 276 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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ge THE BAPTIST INSTITUTE 

8 PHILADELPHIA 

30 . p ¥ Exceptional opportunity for young women to 

8 “To receive no religious impression at all is exactly eae ae ees ee is nae 

1 ° ous e . °.e : etc. The aim is a thorough knowledge of the 
equivalent to receiving the impression that religion is Bible, practical methods, and the spiritual growth 

+ + of the students. Send for catalogue. 
unimportant. George A. Coe J. MILNOR WILBUR, D.D., President 

MISSIONS 








Did you enjoy this issue? 
Send a subscription tc a friend. 


The Fathers founded schools where religion and Address 276 Fifth Ave., New York 


education are fused. A gift makes you a partner in 























this great enterprise. GENUINE 
4 CAST 
7 By giving on the Annuity Plan you are also pro- BRONZE 
viding for yourself an income for life. Freedom from 
care, safety, and large returns are assured. a 
rice 
Write for information to The Board of Education of the MEMORIAL TABLETS 
Northern Baptist Convention, 276 Fifth Avenue, New York City. New Miantveted. Beckie? Bees 
ELLISON BRONZE CO., Inc. 
Est. 1911 Jamestown, N. Y. 














Denison University Two Christmas Gifts—The Price of One 








AVERY ALBERT SHAW, A.M., D.D. hes ‘iieuiiatenrenaiamags 
President 
GIFT NO. 1: ‘“RED MEN ON THE BIGHORN” by Coe Hayne 
AN EDUCATIONAL IDEAL This true story of the Great Northwest sent to a boy or girl (adults like it 


equally well) will carry a Christmas Message not to be forgotten. 


Indian Youth Helped Toward an Education. 


came as sing - the insti- 
tutions at Granville. he Fathers 
came from New England to found GIFT NO. 2: 


a community where religion and One-half of the proceeds obtained by the sale of the Memoriai Edition of 
education should have commanding “RED MEN ON THE BIGHORN” is being set aside for the education of 
attention. The College for men and Indian boys and girls in Bacone College. 


women, the Conservatory for musi- 
cal training, every department with 
capable professors, afford excellent 


You will be pleased with the handsome, special binding of the Memorial 
“Gift” $2 Edition which alone carries a gift for Indian children 











opportunities for a fully rounded A Certificate autographed by Dr. and Mrs. W. A. Petzoldt and John Frost, 
education. the Crow Indian pastor, will be sent with your gift copy showing your part 
For information and catalogues in a worthy project. 
address KNOW THE CHRISTMAS JOY OF HAVING A SHARE IN THE 
SECRETARY Ciarence M. Eppy EDUCATION OF A NEGLECTED INDIAN BOY OR GIRL 
Sennen: Cae Memorial “Gift” Edition, $2 Regular Trade Edition, $1 
BERRY First printing, May, 1929; Second printing, October, 1929 
CTURES Order from nearest Baptist Book Store 
Pye soi agin or Literature Headquarters 
8x34, For 50 or more. The American Baptist Home Mission Society 
5%4x8. For 25 or more. Woman’s American Baptist Home Mission Society 


Send 50 cents for 25 on 
The Life of Christ or 25 
Art Subjects or 25 for 
Children, 54% x8. Or 50 


for Children, 3 x 344. TH EW, WORLD'S BEST B 
L ®t your children make companions of 
world’s most beautiful pictures. Cul- 
ture, happiness and beauty will be added 
to their lives. 
Use them In the Sunday School 


Send 15 cents for Catalogue of 1600 Illustrations At your booksellers or direct. Catalog upon request. 


‘The Perr Pictures Box3¢0 Malden, Mass OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS . 114 Firra Avenue . New York 
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From the 
JUDSON FUND MAIL BAG 


at the headquarters of the Judson Fund. They reveal clearly how this great 
effort to undergird our vast foreign missionary enterprise is enlisting loyal 
response and account in some measure for the total pledges of $684,828.73 
toward the required ONE MILLION Dollars as reported on October 1, 1929: 


T HE following paragraphs are taken from letters received in recent weeks 


Find enclosed my pledge for the Judson Fund. . May God continue his blessing on 
the missionaries who must labor under such difficulties from lack of means to further 
God’s work among the people on their fields. My prayers go with this gift. 


Please find enclosed my check for $475.69. It is part of a bequest and please God 
there is more to follow before the Judson Fund closes. May the Fund be largely 
oversubscribed and God’s people awake to our missionary responsibilities. 


Enclosed I take pleasure in enclosing my check for the Judson Fund. It is an 
honorarium I recently received for an address. I can think of no better or more 


fitting use to put it than this. 


I am enclosing my check, being the fourth instalment on my pledge to the Judson 
Fund. It has been a supreme delight to me to be able to make this contribution. 


As a practical expression of our earnest desire to aid our needy missionary work, I 
am sending two checks for my daughter and myself and our earnest prayers that 
there may be a gracious revival of the spirit of thoughtful concern and consecration to 
this Judson Fund and to all other great works that the Lord has committed to us. 


Will you not also write a letter and enclose a pledge or check for the Judson Fund 
and thus have a part in this noble effort to maintain our foreign mission work on 
an adequate basis? You too will experience “a supreme delight” in making such 
a contribution and you will discover anew that “it is more blessed to give than 
to receive.” Payment of pledges can be extended to April 30, 1930. A balance 
of $315,171.27 is needed to complete the ONE MILLION dollars in the Fund. 
Information regarding projects in the Judson Fund will be promptly furnished on 
request. 


Write to Dr. P. H. J. Lerrigo or Miss Janet McKay 
276 Fifth Avenue, New York City 


AMERICAN BAPTIST FOREIGN MISSION SOCIETY 
WOMAN’S AMERICAN BAPTIST FOREIGN MISSION SOCIETY 


REMEMBER THE JUDSON FUND 
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